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WHAT RATE OF INTEREST DO YOU PAY? | 





























THE CATAWBA COUNTY, N. C., COOPERATIVE CREAMERY IS A FINE ILLUSTRATION OF THE BENEFITS THAT COME FROM COOPERATIVE EFFORT 





HIS week we are publishing a symposium on ‘‘ How I Got Out of 
Debt,”’ and we are trying as well to emphasize in this issue of The 
Progressive Farmer the need generally for better business methods 

on the farm—better buying and selling, more economy, and the need 
for a wiser system of financing our farm operations. 

An adequate system of rural credits is today one of the most impera- 
tive needs of the American farmer, and we deeply regret the decision of 
President Wilson not to push the subject at the present session of Con- 
gress. Until wedo get such a system—until the farmer gets money at a 
fair rate of interest wherewith to make needed improvements—it is in- 
evitable that much of the advice to follow better methods must neces- 
sarily go unheeded. 





of forty billion dollars, against a total value of all the railroads of 
the United States of only about fifteen billion dollars. Yet the latter, 
with less capital invested and a surely no sounder, safer security, are 
able to borrow vast sums at 5 and 6 per cent, while the average farmer 
has to pay from 8 to 50 percent. This isacondition that should not be, 
and it is simply up to the farmers of the country to demand a change. 

At the outset, we doubt if prevailing conditions are due to any one 
man or set of men. Rather, they are due to a bad system, and it is this 
that must be changed if we are to get permanent relief. 

What is necessary ? 

1. Legislation in every State to put the Torrens law into operation, 





We venture the assertion that not one South- 


so that titles to lands may be made absolutely 


ern farmer in ten gets money at 6 per cent or 
less ; that not one in five pays 8 per cent or less ; 
and that the vast majority pay any where from 10 
to 50 per cent for the use of money for a single 
year. These statements will be borne out by 
an unbiased investigation of the actual situation. 

This can only mean one thing: our farms must 
go unimproved; stumps must remain in our 
fields; fences, barns, and nice homes must re- 
main unbuilt; better breeds of livestock cannot 
be purchased, nor labor saving, money-making 
farm machinery installed. Why? Because, how- 
ever important and necessary to better farming 
and better living these improvements may be, 
the average farmer’s business simply cannot af- 
ford to pay such ruinous interest rates on money 
borrowed to make these changes. 

American farmers possess an aggregate wealth 
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eye sound and safe. 


2. Money for the farmer on long time—not 
less than 20 years—with interest at not more 
than 6 per cent, a small part of the principal | 
being repayable each year. 

3. The issuance of debentures or bonds 
against mortgages on farm lands, in order to 
make liquid these assets and facilitate pur- 
chases. 

4. Absolute security, on the part of the 
lender, this of course being the purchaser of 
the bonds, by the most rigid governmental 
supervision of all operations. 

A National Rural Credits law embodying these 
few fundamental principles will, we believe, 
mean cheap money on long time for the farmer. 
Will you sit still and let the present bad situa- 
tion continue, or will you demand that some- | 
thing be done ? 
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DON’T risk loss by buying IMITATIONS. ALWAYS ask for 


PURE ‘CULTURE 


THE SIMPLEST SAFEST AND SUREST SYSTEM 
OF SOIL INOCULATION FOR ALL LEGUMES 





Trade Mark Resistered Dec. 6, 1898 
Gold Medal Awarded, St. Louis, 1904 


This is the ORIGINAL Pure Culture— Easy to use. Simply mix with 
discovered by Nobbe and Hiltner— water and spread on seed. When 
perfected by 18 years of laboratory seed dries, plant as usual. 


and farm tests. A SPECIAL CULTURE FOR EACH 


Packed in a GRANULAR FOOD IN LEGUME. In ordering state crop 
VENTILATED TIN CANS—the safe, sat- desired. 
isfactory way. PRICES: Garden size, $1 per can; 

Guaranteed by Armour Fertilizer acre size $2 per can; 5-acre size, $9 
Works for 6 months from date of per can. LUxpress extra. Parcel 
preparation, stamped on can. Post, 10c per acre extra. 

Ask your seed dealer for the GENU- 
INE ‘‘Nitragin’’ Pure Culture. Do 

Use Nitragin Pure Cultureand get not take an imitation or substitute. 
a good ‘‘catch’’ and a uniform stand Look FoR THE ARMOUR OVAL LABEL 
of greatest food value. It will im- ON CAN. Ifyour dealer can not sup- 
prove your soil for succeeding crops. ply you write to our nearest office. 


ARMOUR FERTILIZER WORKS 


Atlanta, Ga., Greensboro, N. C., Nashville, Tenn., Jacksonville, Fla., 
New Orleans, La. 


For Peas, Beans and All Other Legumes 


























Use KE Soluble ped toed dudes Shell Lime 


and utilize the potash that nature has provided in your soil. You'll not 
EL only be rewarded with increased crops—but at a fraction of usual cost. 


too. From every section of the South comes enthusiastic reports from 
farmers who have used K-E Lime, under all kinds of crops. 
pareptnet e o . ° 
Analysis | K-E Lime Gives Satisfaction 
cae The analysis shows Potash, Phosphate and Ammonia. It sweetens 
the soil, teeds the plants, improves the quality and quantity of your 
crop. No waiting of two to three years as with some crushed lime- 
stone—you’ll notice the improvement the very FIRST year Make sure 


aga supply for next season now. Write foa information and prices 
oday. 


KEELING-EASTER CO., Inc. 
Norfolk, - - - 





Virginia. 








$"730 COVERS THIS ROOF 
| penal WITH SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING 


A first quality weather-pro oof, water-tight Roofing, the 


js equal of well-known brands se! Ving at one-third to one-half 
20x40 FOOT BARN more. We sell direct to user, only one small profit added 


to factory cost; you save jobber’s, drummer’s cad retailer’s 
12; FOOT RAFTERS | profits. ‘Spotless Rubber Roofing, not seconds nor mill ends, 
108 So are feet to roll, with nails and cement. Guaranteed 
satisfactory. 1-Ply, 35 Ibs., 78c; 2-Ply, 45 lbs., $1.08; 3-Ply 
55 Ibs., $1.34 per roll. St hipped quick from Richmond; 
little fre ight. Free Samples and Catalog. 


175 Shockoe Lane 
ES WOTIESS(O. 


(Avs Richmond, 
THE SOUTHS MAIL ORDER HOUSE Va. 










































‘YOU'VE HEARD $8 MUCK ABSUT—built especially to saw lumber better and quicker 
than any other mill, and to ast longer. It is the lightest running, fastest cutting 
: little mill you ever saw—easy to handle, durable and satisfactory. Has the famous 
AS Hustler variable belt feed works, the best ever invented, wire cable drive, steel 
head blocks, steel dogs, automatic offset of the log when vigged back, spring 

_ Feceder, stee} lined carriage. Manufactured by 


SALEM IRON WORKS, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbia, S.C. 
Address Nearest Point. 


MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


iey and “sweeter than chicken.” That mellow flaver 

ou want. If your desler docs not sell MOON SHIKE 
ask him to get it for yeu. Manufactured by 
BAILEY BROTHERS, inc. 

Met in the Trwat WINSFOM- SHER, 6, &. 


When writing to advertisers say “I am w:riting you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all adver- 
§sing it carries.’’ 


> 
Every cart guaranteed 
We build Log Beam 
Mills, Mounted Mills, 
Planers and Matchers 
Swing Saws, Edgers, etc. 


Write tcday for Catalog. 





























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 









OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 


New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 





Communic ATION REGARDING ADVERTISING OR Ht a et J MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ‘ALA. UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Long~ 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3, Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 


OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, can 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RECEIPT 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little rel or 
yellow slip on page 1 opposite your name, printed thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 
14,” means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1914, etc. After you 
send in your renewal, it requires about ten days to have this date changed 
and properly corrected on your label. Please advise us promptly if the label 
date does not properly show when your sulscription expires. 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


E WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a 

result of fraudulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. 
This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between re- 
liable business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudu- 
lent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. 
The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported 
to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and 
after the transaction complained of; that our liability shall cover only the 
purchase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one 
advertiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“I am writing you ag an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guar- 
antees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 

















Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address thc ir letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 

















N CONNECTION with our great We also announce the following 
“Diversification and Independence” “Special Issues” of The Progressive 
series, we offer each week a prize of Farmer to appear during the coming 
$2.50 for the best experience letter six weeks: 
any reader sends us on the subject “More and Better Poultry”—Janu- 
discussed in that issue, and $1 for ary 30. 
each of the three next letters that 
we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 
gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 


“Farm Implements and Machinery” 
—February 6. 


“Live at Home”—February 20. 


For these Specials we offer a cash 
prize of $5 for the best letter received 
from a farmer subscriber, $3 for the 
second best letter, $2.50 for the third 
best, and regular space rates for all 
other articles we publish. For these 

Mail articles in envelopes marked “Specials” articles should be mailed 
“Diversification Contest,” care of The at least two weeks before date of is- 
Progressive Farmer. sue—preferably three weeks. 


Subject—“Buy Fertilizers Judiciously; Prin- 
ciples of Their Profitable Use.’’ Mail 
articles by January 27. 








One New Subscriber and one renewal, both ‘2 1. 50 


MP OME. sw ee 


A “Block of Three,’’ either new or renewal, ‘$2. 00 


all three sent in at the same time, foronly . 


A “Block of Five,’’ either new or renewal, all $3. 00 


five sent in at the same time, for only . 


We do not give premiums to club raisers for rte ae sent 
us at the above special low prices. 


_ Be good to your neighbors and tell them about our “Diversifica- 
tion and Independence’’ program for 1915. They will be glad to join 
with you in one of these special offers. 


Help us make your neighborhood a Progressive Farmer neigh- 
borhood. Address, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 




















UR January 2 article, “Two Big Measures White Farmers Should Sup- 
port,” has been reprinted in leaflet form. If you wish extra copies of 
this article for handing or sending to neighbors or friends, sign the blank 
below and send to us with two cents in stamps for six copies of the leaflet 


or four cents for twelve copies. 


Editor Progressive Farmer:—I enclose........ cents for which send me 
copies of the above mentioned leaflet. Yours truly, 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








HILE our city friends are becom- 

ing very much exercised over 
farming conditions, and are proffering 
much good advice regarding “diver- 
sification,” we wish to suggest that 
they can do more for diversification, 
at least towards making it perma- 
nent, by doing something towards es- 
tablishing in their own towns and 
cities a system of marketing which 
will enable them to obtain what the 
surrounding farms produce. There 
is a demand for this produce in our 
cities all right, but there is no mar- 
keting system now in existence in 
the South by which it can be han- 
dled. 

k * % 


Southern soils, almost universally, 
require nitrogen applied in some form 
for the largest and most profitable 
crops, which is a serious indictment 
of our system of agriculture; but it 
is no reflection on our agriculture 
that our soils need phosphorus and 
lime. All soils cropped for a suffi- 
cient length of time will show a need 
for phosphorus and lime. Ours show 
a greater need than they should, but 
even the rich soils of England and 
continental Europe, which produce 
double the yield per acre of ours, 
need phosphorus and _ lime, which 
they receive, and on which they pay 
a profit. 





Some Silo Inquiries 


READER asks the following 
questions about the silo and sil- 
age: “Is it desirable for silos to re- 
main uncovered and for rain, snow, 
etc., to fall without limit on the sil- 
age? Is sour silage good for stock?” 
It is pretty generally agreed that 
the rain and snow which fall on the 
silage of an open silo will not in any 
way injure the silage. The only ob- 
jections to the roofless silo which 
occur to us now are that in taking 
out the silage for feeding, there is 
no protection to the workman from 
rain or snow if either is falling; that 
more silage must be fed off daily, to 
prevent spoiling in hot summer 
weather; and that possibly the silo 
will not last as long if of wood con- 
struction. 


On the other hand, the roofless silo 
is cheaper; is more convenient for 
puiting in the silage; and can be fill- 
ed more completely with less diffi- 
culty than one having a roof. Mere- 
ly by putting wire netting around the 
tup of the silo to hold the heaped up 
silage until it settles down into the 
silo will enable one to almost 
completely fill the roofless silo; while 
it is extremely difficult to fill the silo 
with a roor so that the silage will be 
nearer than three feet of the top af- 
ter settling. 

Practically all silage is more or 
less sour. If the corn contains 
enough moisture when put in the silo 
to insure its proper preservation it 
will be sour to some extent; but the 
more mature and drier it is the less 
acid it will contain. If it is so dry 
that it does not become sour it will 
mold and fail to keep properly. 

Sut silage is sometimes very sour. 
This usually comes from putting the 
corn or other material in the silo 
when too green. As the corn ap- 
proaches maturity the sugar in it is 
converted into starch, and if it be put 
in the silo when it is green, and con- 
tains a large amount of sugar, the 
silage will be more sour. This ex- 
cessively scur silage, made from corn 
put in the silo when too green, pos- 
sesses less feeding value than it 


would if the corn had been allowed 
to reach a more advanced stage to- 
ward maturity. This is probably due 
to greater loss after being put into 
the silo, as well as to the fact that it 
contains less feeding value when 
put in. But we have no evidence 
that this excessively sour silage is 
injurious to livestock. It is possible 
that excessively sour silage might be 
in such condition that it would be in- 
jurious, and its palatability may be 
injured, but a considerable degree of 
acidity is not alone injurious. 





Don’t Dose Animals Unless You Know 
the Trouble 


S IT advisable to give a horse medi- 

cine for a certain disease, when you 
are not certain he has that disease?” 

This may appear like an absurd 
question to many who read it, and 
still probably 95 out of 100 of our 
readers do that very thing every 
time they give their farm animals 
medicines. 

Our answer to this question is, No. 
There are just two reasons, either 
of which should be sufficient. First, 
if a medicine will do no harm when 
wrong it will do no good when right. 
Second, the reparative powers of the 
animal’s system will, if unhampered, 
heal it in a large majority of the 
attacks of disease. Therefore, we 
would not “guess” at the diagnosis 
of the disease, with the chances 
much in favor of a wrong guess, and 
run the risk of hampering or antag- 
onizing the natural powers of the 
animals 


or their tissues to heal 
themselves. As treated by those not 
trained in the medical sciences our 


animals in the South would fare bet- 
ter if absolutely no medicines were 
given them; but this is no argument 
against the intelligent use of medi- 
cines in treating the diseases of our 
farm animals. 





Fertilizers for Corn, Cotton, Peanuts 
and Irish Potatoes 


NORTH CAROLINA reader asks: 

“Will lime, acid phosphate, kainit 
and cottonseed meal make a good 
fertilizer for corn, cotton, peanuts 
and late Irish potatoes? If so, what 
proportion of each should be used?” 

Lime should not be mixed with the 
other materials, but should be ap- 
plied before the crops and fertilizers 
are put out, and well mixed with the 
top three or four inches of soil. The 
lime will be especially beneficial to 
the peanuts, may also benefit the 
corn and cotton, but should not be 
applied in large quantities immedi- 
ately before the growth of Irish po- 
tatoes. If put on in the.spring for 
the fall Irish potato crop no serious 
increase in scab because of the ap- 
plication of the lime is likely to 
occur. 

If the land is fairly good no large 
amount of cottonseed meal should 
be used in the fertilizer for peanuts. 
Probably 100 to 150 pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal, 200 to 250 pounds of 
acid phosphate and 75 to 100 pounds 
of kainit per acre would make a sat- 
isfactory mixture. 

For cotton 200 to 250 pounds of 
cottonseed meal, 200 to 250 pounds of 
acid phosphate and 100 pounds of 
kainit per acre will be a good mix- 
ture. For corn we suggest 150 to 200 
pounds of cottonsed meal, 150 pounds 
of acid phosphate and 50 to 75 pounds 
of kainit per acre. 

For Irish potatoes possibly sul- 
phate of potash would be better than 
kainit, but it may be difficult to get 


this year and it may be necessary to 
use the kainit to supply potash. It 
is also probable that some of the 
nitrogen ought to be supplied in a 
more readily available form than 
cottonseed meal. We therefore sug- 
gest 250 pounds cottonseed meal, 100 
pounds nitrate of soda, 250 pounds 
of acid phosphate and 200 pounds 
of kainit or 50 pounds of high grade 
sulphate of potash per acre. 





Horse With Sore Back 


READER writes: “I have a 

horse that gets a sore back ev- 
ery time I ride him under the saddle. 
I have found a way to stop the rub- 
bing, but cannot heal the sore.” 

certain type of chronic sore, 
which occurs under the saddle, is 
known as a “set fast,” and this is 
probably the condition described by 
our reader. 

The writer has had no _ success 
treating these conditions except to 
dissect or cut out the diseased tissue 
and keep the saddle off until the 
wound heals. If it were practicable 
to keep the saddle from rubbing or 
irritating the parts, possibly they 
would heal while the horse was be- 
ing used under the saddle; but we 
have never found it possible to do 
this. 

It is also possible to burn out or 
destroy the diseased tissue in such a 
sore with caustics or with a red hot 
iron, but the most satisfactory way 
is, as stated, to cut out the diseased 
tissue and then use a powder on the 
wound consisting of equal parts of 
tannic acid, boracic acid and iodo- 
form, until thoroughly healed. 

Even when there is no raw surface, 
but a small lump or callous exists, 
which becomes larger after the horse 
is ridden and then largely disap- 
pears if he remains idle for a few 
days, we have found no treatment 
successful except to split the skin 
and dissect out the calloused tissue. 





GROWING FEED FOR DAIRY 
COWS 


This Reader Has 15 Acres on Which 
to Produce Feed, and Wishes to 
Know How to Employ It to Best 
Advantage 


A READER says he has 15 acres on 
which to grow feed for dairy 
cows, and wants to grow all their 
feed on this land except what they 
get from a “range” of nine acres. He 
wants us to suggest a rotation of 
crops. We are not told the number 
of cows to be fed nor how much feed 
the nine acres of “range” will furn- 
ish. 

On so small an area we would sug- 
gest raising only the roughage and 
buying the grain feed; for if this is 
not done the number of cows kept 
will be so small that they may not 
justify the time which must be spent 
in handling them. Since the most 
“reliable” pasture is a silo, we would 
advise the use of a silo in this case. 
If this land is good enough to pro- 
duce 10 tons of silage per acre— 
which requires extra good land—this 
will be sufficient to give 27 cows 30 
pounds of silage daily for 365 days, or 
23 cows each an allowance of 35 
pounds a day for 365 days. If it will 
only produce six tons of silage per 
acre then it will only feed 16 cows 30 
pounds each day for a year, or 14 
cows 35 pounds a day for that time. 

In addition 15 acres will produce 40 
to 60 tons of green oats and vetch, 
or rye and vetch, or 15 to 25 tons of 
oat and vetch hay. Such an area 
should therefore, produce the rough 
feed for from 15 to 25 cows, if a silo 
is used and a double cropping system 
employed. : 

If, however, all the feed is to be 
produced we have quite a different 





problem. Let us suppose that each 
cow is to receive five pounds each of 
corn and soy beans per day and 30 
pounds of hay, or its equivalent of 
green stuff, per day for a year. Fed 
in this way each cow will consume 
about 33 bushels of corn, 30 bushels 
of soy beans, and 7,300 pounds of hay 
per year. If we reduce the hay to 15 
pounds a day, in consideration of the 
pasturage that may be obtained from 
the “range” and possibly from graze 
ing oats or other fall-sown crops, the 
amount consumed by each cow would 
be 5,475 pounds. 

By using a double cropping system 
15 acres should on this basis furnish 
all the food for from seven to 10 cows 
This can be done by growing 10 acres 
of oat, rye, barley or wheat and vetch 
hay, seeded in the fall, and followed 
by soy beans; and five acres in crimes 
son clover followed by corn. 

To those who have been in the 
habit of growing only one crop a 
year on the land or allowing their 
land to lie idle more than half 
the time, it may seem impracti- 
cable to grow all the feed for seven 
to ten cows on 15 acres of land, but if 
the land and the farming be good it 
can be done. Ten acres of oat and 
vetch hay should produce 15 tons of 
hay or its equivalent of green feed, 
and then put in soy beans should pro- 
duce 200 bushels of soy beans and 10 
tons of soy bean straw. Five acres 
in crimson clover should produce five 
to seven tons of crimson clover hay 
or its equivalent of green feed, and 
then put into corn should produce 
from 175 to 200 bushels of corn and 
six to eight tons of corn stover. , 

If it is desired to furnish green feed 
as much as practicable -and no silo 
can be used, better results will be ob- 
tained from soiling or cutting and 
feeding the crops green than by pas- 
turing. Barley, wheat, oats, rape, 
vetch or crimson clover, or small 
areas of several of them alone or in 
combination, may be sown in the fall, 
grazed during the winter and early 
spring, then some of them cut green 
and fed and the balance made into 
hay to feed when no green stuff can 
be had; for it is. not practicable to 
have either grazing or soiling crops 
the whole year through. 

For early soiling crops the fall- 
sown crops are probably best, but for 
summer, corn, millet and sorghum are 
good. For fall soiling sorghum and 
soy beans are probably best. 

In arranging soiling crops the 
length of time required for the crops 
to mature must be calculated and 
sowings made at intervals to insure 
a continuous supply of green feed. 
Crops sown early in the season will 
make a larger growth and take long- 
er to mature than those same crops 
sown late in the season. 





Pigs Lose Tails 


READER reports that he has @ 
litter of Berkshire pigs some of 
which have lost their tails. 

This is not uncommon. At one time 
when a pig lost its tail the general 
excuse was that it had been frozen 
off, or it was bitten off, or some such 
explanation; but we know that many 
pigs lose their tails from other 
causes. What these causes are wé 
do not know so well. The writer has 
had pigs lose their tails in dry, warm 
weather when they were kept under 
the best of sanitary conditions, or in 
the cleanest and driest of quarters. 

But whatever the cause, if the tails 
are greased with lard, vaseline, or 
preferably, with one part of carboli¢ 
acid to 15 or 20 parts of lard or vases 
line, the tails will be saved. This 
should be done during the first 24 
hours after the pigs are born. 





Diogenes was looking for an honest man. 

“What luck?” asked the wayfarer, 

“Oh, pretty fair,” replied Diogenes, *y 
still have my lantern.”’—Life. 
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Potatoes After Soy Beans 


ROM Virginia.: Our growers here 

find that they cannot make a 
good crop of early Irish potatoes af- 
ter hogging down soy beans. They 
grow small and knotty. A very heavy 
crop of soy beans was hogged down, 
except one end, where the chickens 
kept the beans eaten off. Ground 
was disked and then plowed eight 
inches deep. Soil light sandy The 
fertilizer, used at rate of 1,500 pounds 
an acre, contained 6 per cent am- 
monia, 7 per cent phosphoric acid, 
and 7 per cent potash. The stand is 
about the same all over the ground, 
vines green and leaves curled some 
what like peach curl, except where 
the chickens ate the beans downs 
This end had a normal crop. Vines 
not so large as on the other part. 
Potatoes not large but knotty. This 
farmer said that he would not plart 
potatoes after soys if fertilizer and 
potatoes were given him. Our farm- 
ers are afraid to plant potatoes after 
soys. I had planned to plant after 
hogged-down beans, but think of 
changing my plan. Please help us 
solve this difficulty.” 

I think that the main trouble has 
been that you have failed to realize 
that the hogged-down soy beans have 
left in the soil, from the beans and 
the droppings of the hogs, more ni- 
trogen than a ton of good fertilizer 
an acre would give you, and then you 
added 90 pounds an acre of ammonia 
in the fertilizer, with a smaller per- 
centage of phosphoric acid than I 
would have used, and the trouble has 
been an excess of nitrogen in pro- 
portion to the phosphoric acid and 
potash. This is shown by the fact 
that where the chickens kept down 
the beans there was less nitrogen, 
and the crop was normal. Then, too, 
the turning under of a heavy growth 
of the soy beans may have made the 
soil too loose for the dry season, as 
the woody stalks of the soy beans 
probably have that effect, while a 
crop of cowpeas would not have such 
woody stalks. It was not the soys 
but the condition in the soil and the 
excess of nitrogen. I use a fertilizer 
containing 2 per cent of ammonia, 8 
per cent phosphoric acid, and 10 per 
cent potash on land where no beans 
were grown and with good results. 





Some Floral Queries 


ROM Tennessee: “Peonies, plant- 

ed in welf drained soil and with 
morning and noon sun on them, 
make buds but do not bloom. What 
will help? Is it too late to lift Can- 
didum lilies and other bulbs to re- 
plant in new beds? Should dahlias 
be planted in rich soil or just fertil- 
ized on top? I have just put well 
rotted manure around my roses. Is it 
best to dig it into the soil?. Will the 
manure be good for hydrangeas? 
Mine have an eastern exposure and 
have not bloomed well.” 

Peonies are very uncertain in the 
South. They like a cool moist soil. 
I get some blooms by mulching the 
soil between them heavily with stable 
manure and keeping it on top to 
Maintain moisture and keep the soil 
cool. Every second year take them 
up in October and divide the roots 
and replant. 

The only time to lift Candidum lilies 
is in July, when the tops have died 
down and the bulbs are dormant. It 
will ruin them to lift them after the 
green tops have started in the fall. I 
lift hyacinths, tulips and narcissus as 
soon as the leaves turn yellow, and 
cure them and put in a cellar till fall 
and then plant. You cannot lift them 
now with success. I plant dahlias in 
ordinary garden soil and never fer- 
tilize, as I want flowers rather than 
big stalks. I bury my roots just as we 
do sweet potatoes and take them up 
early in spring, and they usually have 


What Farmers Want to Know 


és By W. F. MASSEY 











a lot of sprouts started. These are 
broken off and the roots kept in a 
shady place under cover till June and 
then planted. if planted early they 
make a rank growth and try to bloom 
in the heat of summer, while planted 
later they make a more moderate 
growth and bloom better in the fall 
when we expect dahlias. 

Let the manure remain around your 
roses ttll spring and then dig it in. 
The manure is good for the hy- 
drangeas, but they will never do 
much in a sunny exposure. Better 
plant them on the north side of the 
house and cover in winter with green 
pine boughs to prevent the flower 
buds from being killed in winter. 





Keeping Dahlias Over Winter 


ROM Alabama: “I have taken up 
my dahlia roots and put them in a 
cool, dry cellar. Some of the roots 
were broken. Will these damage the 
rest? Am uncertain whether to leave 
the roots’ in bunches or separate 


pose. Ragweeds, like other weeds, 
flourish because farmers let them 
flourish. Ragweeds can be greatly 
diminished if not entirely cleaned out 
if farmers would mow the stubble 
fields as soon as the ragweeds show 
bloom heads and thus prevent their 
making seed. 

The rank growth of ragweeds 
which I have seen in your valleys will 
smother out clover and ought to be 
prevented and can be if the mower is 
used at the right time. 





Cherries Don’t Bear 


ROM South Carokina: “Can you 

tell me why my cherry trees are 
such shy bearers? They are black 
hearts and seem perfectly healthy, 
bloom profusely, but bear very few 
cherries.” 

And probably they never will bear 
much. It is merely climatic, for none 
of the sweet cherries will bear_to any 
extent in the South. I have had 
splendid trees of the finest varieties 
at Raleigh, N. C., but seldom got a 
handful of cherries from them. The 
sour cherries, like the Early Rich- 
mond, Montmorency, and Morello 
will do well, but none of the sweet 
cherries will ever make a good crop 
in the South. 





ble to live in. 


David F. Houston. 





“COUNTRY LIFE SHOULD BE WHOLESOME, CUL- 
TURED, EFFICIENT, PROFITABLE” 





¢ ih ga great agricultural movement of today has for its ultimate purpose the 

building up of a country life that shall be wholesome, cultured, efficient, 
and profitable. There are many sections of our country today that have one or 
more of these conditions, but the sections where all are found in happy unison 
are comparatively few. The desire of those who are thinking on rural problems 
is that rural communities everywhere shall be wholesome, attractive, and cul- 
tured, and that each individual shall receive a fair reward for the labor done 
and the capital invested. In proportion as agriculture is made profitable will 
the community become attractive, cultured, and a place wholesome and desira- 


“Just what is meant by a profitable agriculture? Simply this: There shall 
be a reasonable return on the capital invested in farming and a reasonable re- 
turn for the farmer's labor and managerial ability. A farmer, like any other 
man in any other business, is entitled to just what he earns and no more; but 
what he earns should be sufficient to give to him and his family some of the 
more essential conveniences of modern life, time for study, some recreation, 
and opportunity for education for his children.”"—Secretary of Agriculture 








them. Will covering them with coal 
ashes harm them?” 

A dry cellar is a poor place for 
dahlia roots, as they are apt to dry 
up. I take them up and dig a shallow 
pit in a dry place about a spade deep, 
put the roots in this and cover thickly 
with old newspapers and then mound 
the earth well over them. They keep 
perfectly in this way and are usually 
sprouting in spring, and can then be 
divided, with a sprout to each piece. 
There are no eyes on dahlia roots ex- 
cept right at the base of the old 
stalks, and a root broken off without 
a bud at top will not grow. Never 
divide them till sprouted in spring, so 
that you can be sure of their grow- 
ing. 

In your section it is not necessary 
to lift them in the falt if you cover 
them thickly with rough manure. 
Then you can take them up in spring 
and divide and replant as they sprout. 
Dahlias are pretty hardy. Last win- 
ter I had some that I did not care to 
keep and left them out to die. But 
the winter was rather mild and in the 
spring these plants came up smiling. 
Covering them with coal ashes in the 
cellar may. prevent their drying up, 
and certainly will do no harm. 





Destroying Ragweeds 
ROM western North Carolina: 
“People here seem very much pre- 
judiced against ragweeds. Is there 
any reason for it?” 

There is reason enough for farmers 
anywhere to be prejudiced against 
weeds of any sort. The ragweeds 
that crowd upon the stubble fields 
will make a fair hay for dry cattle, 
but will make the milk of cows bit- 
ter, and it is far better to make good 
hay than to use weeds for this pur- 


English Walnuts 


S THE climate of Central Arkansas 

suitable to the growing of the Eng- 
lish walnut? Are the trees grown in 
New York more hardy than others?” 

The so-called English walnuts can 
be grown almost anywhere in this 
country. They are growing finely here 
and in Delaware, and I never saw bet- 
ter nuts than some that were grown 
in Charlotte, N. C. My own opinion 
is that they will prove more profitable 
than the pecans, and they come into 
bearing earlier. Trees from New York 
State would probably be more hardy 
than those grown in the South, but 
as to this, any of them are hardy 
enough for Arkansas. 





Planting Fruit Trees 

ILL it be proper to put manure 
in the holes in planting fruit 
trees, and will it do harm to leave it 
there in summer? Will subsoiling 
answer as well as blasting?” Fe 
It is not proper to put manure in 
contact with the roots of the trees. 
Put the top soil down and ram every 
inch of soil tight to the roots and 
then you can put the manure on top. 
Deep subsoiling will answer very well. 
I have never tried dynamiting, but 

have grown fine trees all the same. 





Figs for South Carolina 
WOULD like to know the best figs 
for this section.” 

I have grown at Raleigh a great 
many varieties of figs, and found 
many of the best too tender. I would 
plant the Celestial as the hardiest, 
the Brown Turkey and Brunswick. 
The Celestial is a small fig, but very 
prolific and can be eaten skin and all 
when ripe. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Notes and Comments 


I SAID that I had covered my gar- 
den thickly with stable manure, and 
the typesetter made it that I covered 
it quickly. But it does not matter 
how quickly it was done, but thickly 
is important, for in this garden there 
is no bare ground showing, and the 
winter crops all have a thick mulch 
of the manure. In protecting half 
hardy things many people imagine 
that if the tops are protected they 
are all right, while the covering of 
the roots is far more important. 
Even a fig tree will be less damaged 
by frost if the roots have a thick 
cover of some sort. 
< * * 

Some things winter well under a 
mound of sawdust. On a pretty lawn 
in Raleigh, N. C., is an old plant of 
the Erythrina crista calli, the Coral 
plant. This is a woody shrub com- 
monly grown in tubs in greenhouses. 
But this plant has been on that lawn 
over 25 years. The top is sawed off 
every winter and a pile of sawdust 
placed over the stump. In the spring 
it puts out anew, and grows to a 
large bush before another winter, and 
bears its long racemes of crimson 
flowers all through the summer. 

x * x 

Dahlias in North Carolina and 
southward can have the tops cut off 
and a pile of sawdust placed over the 
roots, and they will winter better 
than if taken up and put in a cellar 
to dry up. Cannas can be wintered 
in North Carolina with a cover of 
rough manure and pine straw, with 
the dead tops placed over the bed to 
keep the leaves from blowing off. 

kk * 

Make a copy of that list of topics 
for the experience meetings and post 
it where you will frequently see it, 
and then write out your experiences 
on the various topics. Many of these 
will have notice on my page from 
time to time, with such suggestions 
as I may be able to make. But you 
may be sure that I will leave all the 
poultry matter to Mr. Kerr, who is 
so well able to keep his chickens out 
of my garden. 

* Ox 

How the middlemen gouge the con- 
sumers in the Northern cities is well 
shown by the way things are retailed 
in New York and Brooklyn. There 
the retailers sell potatoes and 
similar vegetables by what they 
call the “small measure.” This is 
somewhere between a quart and a 
quarter of a peck, and they get about 
$1.50 to $2 a bushel for potatoes that 
are worth 30 to 50 cents at wholesale. 
My wife was in Brooklyn, N. Y., last 
week, and on starting home thought 
she would get something to make a 
lunch on the train. Seeing some nice 
smoked tongue at one of the shops 
they call “delicatessen,” she thought 
to buy some of it sliced, and asked 
the price. “Ninety cents a pound” said 
the delicatessen man. Madam con- 
cluded that she had rather spend that 
90 cents on the dining car and get a 
whole meal. 

*k ok x 

Yes, size yourself up and see how 
near you come to being a good farm- 
er. If your land is poor, are you re- 
sponsible for it? Are you making the 
farm more attractive or still running 
the land down in product, and getting 
a poorer living from it? Examine 
yourself and see where you stand as 
a farmer. The Corn Club boys are 
very rapidly sizing up the farming of 
their fathers, and the fathers have 
got to stir or the boys will beat them 
all the time. 

* * * 

The writer who says he is an Inter- 
ested Cotton Planter gives a true pic- 
ture of the cropping system, a system 
that must be forever abolished if the 
South is to advance in real agricul- 
tural prosperity. Land owners living 
in town and parcelling their lands out 
to croppers will never improve the 
country nor make prosperity in the 
Cotton Belt. 





A Progressive Farmer neighborhood is a 
happy ‘‘pull-together’ neighborhood, 
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How to Buy Farm Supplies Economically 


Article No. 3 on ‘‘Diversification and Independence in 1915!”’ 


By CLARENCE POE 














N OUR “Diversification and Inde- 
[vesaence in 1915” series we are 

scheduled this week to discuss 
“Better Business on the Farm: Bet- 
ter Methods of Buying, Selling and 
Avoiding Debt.” The subject of how 
to avoid debt can be best told in our 
interesting symposium on “How I 
Got Out of Debt,” and the question of 
“Better Methods of Buying” itself af- 
fords a subject big enough to con- 
sume all the space allotted to our 
“Diversification and Independence” 
feature in any one issue. 


at 
Merchandising a Risky Form of 
Coéperation 


ROBABLY the first question that 

comes to the average farmer’s 
mind when we discuss better meth- 
ods of buying farm supplies is that 
of codéperative merchandising. In 
fact, whenever a group of farmers or- 
ganize anywhere one of the first 
questions to come up is as to whether 
it is wise to buy a stock of goods and 
run a “cooperative store.” 


Of course, there is no one answer 
that can be given to fit all cases. It 
depends, for one thing, upon whether 
or not the prospective manager is ab- 
solutely known to be a good business 
man. It depends also upon whether 
the organization has a large enough 
membership to insure patronage 
enough to make the venture a success 
—in connection with whatever pat- 
ronage may be safely counted on to 
come from outside. 


And then the prospective stock- 
holders or promoters should also 
consider this important fact—that 
farmers almost everywhere can get 
quotations on short notice and do 
most of the codperative buying that 
is necessary by joining together in 
the purchase of what they want and 
paying cash, without running the 
risks (and they are big risks for in- 
experienced men) that are involved 
in purchasing a stock of goods and 
hiring a man to sell them. Of course, 
whenever and wherever you hire a 
man to stay with a stock of goods 
and sell them, his salary must be add- 
ed to the selling price, and in many 
cases, the manager’s salary will con- 
sume the economies and the profits 
and finally eat up the capital. 

Certainly farmers should not start 
a new store in an area already abund- 
antly supplied with merchants with- 
out first giving the matter very ser- 
ious thought. Out in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota and adjoining states a 
considerable number of codperative 
stores are now succeeding admirably, 
but in most cases it has been the pol- 
icy to buy out some existing store 
rather than start a new one outright. 
“We have enough middlemen al- 
ready,” these wise Western farmers 
have said. “We don’t want to in- 
crease the number.” If they think a 
cooperative store is needed they 
watch their chance and buy out some 
merchant when he is willing to sell 
at a reasonable price. 


There is one fact that we would 
emphasize in any case, and that is 
that buying ordinary groceries and 
dry goods is nowhere the big and sig- 
nificant form of codperation to which 
our farmers must give attention. 
Consequently if you and a group of 
neighbors buy a little stock of calico, 
plug tobacco, Western side meat, and 
granulated sugar, and hire a mana- 
ger to sit down and wait for custom- 
ers, don’t fool yourself into thinking 


—__ 


This series of articles will run throughout 
the year, the next two articles in the series 
being: 

January 23—Vegetables and Fruits All the 


Year Round. 


January 30—More Poultry for the Table 
and for the Market, 


you have then started the best form 
of codperation. 

Simply taking stock in a proposi- 
tion like this and waiting for what- 
ever success or failure follows will 
not develop the codperative spirit 
among you; will not make real busi- 
ness men out of you; will not develop 
the genuine “pull together” spirit 
among you. It is both more risky 
and less beneficial than other forms 
of cooperation. It is more risky than 
these even if you are wise enough to 
sell only for cash—because inexper- 
ienced men will not select stock 
wisely, and because unless you have 
a big sale your running expenses are 
likely to more than eat up your profits. 

Consequently, while we believe co- 
Operative stores are advisable in 
many instances, we believe five rules 
regarding them should always be ob- 
served :— 

(1) They should never be started 
until a thoroughly safe manager is 
found; 

(2) They should have what seems 
to be a surely adequate patronage in 
prospect—either through superseding 
some existing store or by taking over 
the patronage of a codperative pur- 
chasing society; 

(3) They should sell only for cash; 

(4) The stockholders should com- 
prise townsmen as well as farmers; 

(5) They should pay only legal in- 
terest on stock and divide all other 
profits on patronage. 

What is probably a wise provision, 
however, is the plan of giving twice 
as great profits on patronage furnish- 
ed by stockholders as on that furn- 
ished by non-stockholders—provided 
every man is free to buy stock. This 
plan of double dividends for stock- 
holders naturally encourages every 
man to take one or more shares. 

Moreover, we repeat that even 
when all these conditions are met, we 
regard codperative merchandising as 
both more risky and less beneficial 
for farmers than codperation with 
regard to the three bigger and more 
necessary lines directly affecting 
farm work and life—co6dperation in 
producing, marketing, and financing 
the farmer’s crops. 


Farmers Should Not Bear Ex- 
pense of City Deliveries 


ie MAKE our position perfectly 
4 clear, we probably ought to 
repeat that we believe every farm- 
er should participate in codper- 
ative buying, but we should not say 
at all that every farmer should par- 
ticipate in codOperative merchandis- 
ing. Ordering together certain defin- 
ite supplies you need in farm work— 
this may be a very different proposi- 
tion from buying a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of goods and hiring a man 
to sell them to a miscellaneous body 
of people. This latter policy may or 
may not be a desirable form of codép- 
eration; that will depend upon local 
conditions. But in any case farmers 
should join together to buy their fer- 
tilizers, feedstuffs and machinery, 
whether bought through a local mer- 
chant or from a distant dealer. 

We believe in coéperative buying, 
because farmers are entitled to buy 
any kind of merchandise together and 
save the extra expense and labor and 
bookkeeping that manufacturers and 
dealers would incur in making separ- 
ate sales of such merchandise to all 
these individual farmers. Farmers 
are also entitled to buy from city 
stores at lower prices than these 
stores charge city customers for 
whom expensive deliveries must be 
made. As Mr. C. W. Hillhouse of Syl- 
vester, Ga., said in a letter to The 
Progressive Farmer recently: 


“Take our little town. There 


are perhaps a half dozen of our 
merchants who cater to the city 
trade and run delivery wagons, so 
they have the expense of six men 
to drive, up-keep of six drays, ex- 
pense and feed of six horses, 
when perhaps through codpera- 
tion of these six merchants, one 
dray, one horse and one man 
could do the work. One lady 
away out in the residence section, 
say a mile distant, will phone one 
merchant for a peck of meal, an- 
other for a sifter, another for a 
quart of vinegar. So away go 
three drays to make these deliv- 
eries, where by codperation one 
could do it easily.” 


This is one explanation of the ever- 
increasing “high cost of living.” Of 
course, the cost of all this expensive 
delivery service must be added to the 
price of the merchandise sold—there 
is no other way on earth to pay it— 
and when a town store charges both 
townspeople and farmers the same 
cost-plus-delivery prices, the farmers 
are simply paying part of the cost of 
this exorbitantly expensive system of 
free delivery for townspeople. Now 
if merchants will not codperate and 
at least reduce this expense to a min- 
imum, they need not be surprised if 
consumers, especially country con- 
sumers, decide to do more and more 
coéperating on their own account. 


“ 


Saving Exorbitant Delivery Costs 
in the Country 


HIS delivery cost of purchased 

articles, it must be remember- 
ed, is always one of the chief 
items of expense in piecemeal buying, 
and it is expensive whether the farm- 
er or the merchant does the work of 
delivering. When a man and a horse 
are taken from farm work half a day 
(as not infrequently happens) to get 
a few pounds of meat, a pound of cof- 
fee, two plow points anda few 
pounds of nails, the delivery-cost 
may not be merely “from 5 to 
20 per cent, as in the city, but may 
even reach 25 or 50 per cent. Farm- 
ers ought to consider therefore that 
in buying in piddling quantities they 
not only pay higher prices, but the 
delivery-cost is greatly increased or 
even multiplied. As Mr. E. M. Stick- 
ney, a Demopolis, Ala., farmer, said 
recently: , 


“Is it best for a man to buy 
what he needs periodically, say 
once a month, from a wholesale 
dealer, and save the worry and 
distraction of frequent and irreg- 
ular trips to town, and at the 
same time save the retail man’s 
profit, or is it best to buy what 
you need just any time you hap- 
pen to think of it, by piecemeal 
in a hand-to-mouth way, and pay 
from 10 to 20 per cent more than 

“you should? Of course all will 
agree that the former method is 
the best. I know, however, of 
several families in this locality, 
who buy supplies as though they 
were next door to a grocery 
store. 

“Now tell me, what do farmers, 
living six miles from any base of 
supplies, look like, buying just 
enough for two or three days or 
even a week? They are tearing 
up the organization of their work- 
ing force by trips to town, and 
at the same time losing money by 
buying in small quantities. All 
this could be avoided by well 
planned purchases, once a month 
at a wholesale price, and a little 
trouble in caring for the grocer- 
ies after they are bought.” 


Before farmers decide to start new 
stores of their own in little villages 
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therefore, it will be well to inquire if 
it will not be a better form of codp- 
eration to make up monthly orders 
for the main supplies needed, and 
place these bulk orders in whatever 
way will save the most money. Fre- 
quently the local merchant will han- 
dle them on a small commission, and 
he should be first consulted in every 
case. If he will recognize the fact 
that here is a lot of trade brought to 
him in bulk with little expense of 
handling or risk of collection, be sure 
to give him the preference always. 
wt 


Better Borrow Money and Pay 
Cash 


aS basis is what every farm- 
er should aim to get on. Cere 
tainly whenever no better form 
of rural credits is available it will 
pay reputable farmers ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred to borrow 
money from some bank or honest 
money-lender (preferably a bank) at 
6 or 8 per cent interest for twelve 
months instead of paying at the rate 
of 10 to 40 per cent a year in the 
form of “time prices.” Only.a few 
months ago the writer sent out a 
batch of inquiries to several hun- 
dred farmers in the South Atlantic 
and South Central states including 
the following auestions: 


“About how much more do 
merchants charge for time prices 
than for cash prices in your com- 
munity? What per cent extra for 
six months time?” 


Taking 50 replies, without select- 
ion, just exactly as we come to them, 
we find farmers’ replies as follows: 

Per cent extra charges for six 
months’ time prices: 8—15—5—30 to 
100—40—5—20—20—25—10—8—25 to 40 
—40—40—16—20 to 50—50—20—25 to 
50—35—10 to 25—10 to 20—10—15— 
15 to 25—10 to 50—25 to 40—47—“2 for 
1”—8—10 to 50—10—15—33144—“They 
charge from 25 per cent to grand lars 
ceny”—10 to 20—10—4—5—10—15—4—. 
16—20—10—20 to 25—10—20—50—25— 
10 to 25. 

And with such figures it seems safe 
to assume that on time prices for or- 
dinary supplies the average charge is 
15 to 20 per cent for six months’ time, 
or at the rate of 30 to 40 per cent in- 
terest per annum, and when the ac- 
count runs only three months, the 
charge might thus equal a 60 to 80 per 
cent interest rate, and with such 
evidence it showWd certainly not 
be necessary to ask whether it will 
pay to borrow money at 6 to 8 per 
cent per year and save from 10 to 4@ 
per cent thereby. 

Instead of paying “time prices” we 
should certainly advise any honest 
farmer to go to some banker or man 
of wealth and borrow money at a 
reasonable rate of interest, put it in 
a bank, and check on it as needed to 
pay cash for whatever he needs. 

Understand us, we do not favor 
putting all the blame on the mer- 
chants. They have to stand so many 
losses from dishonest and _ shiftless 
persons that they must make time 
prices exorbitant; so exorbitant that 
an honest man can’t afford to pay 
them—certainly not until he has tried 
his local banks and exhausted all oth- 
er efforts to get money at a reasona- 
ble rate of interest. 

4 


When You Buy on Credit, You 
Pay for the Man Who 
Doesn’t Pay 


HE plain fact is that whenever 

you get goods on credit and later 
pay for them as an honest man, you 
must always pay for the goods the 
dishonest man bought on credit and 
didn’t pay for. This is the meaning 
of “time prices’—this together with 
the fact that the merchant must al- 
ways add on still another percentage 
to cover risks. For example, when 
I lent a farmer-cousin on my old 
homestead farm the money to pay 
for his fertilizer in May, the interest 


(Concluded on page 20 this issue) 
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Cents 
a Rod 


Combination6 and 12?in. nigh 3 


Tarm Fence — Horse-high, 
Bull-strong and Pig-tight. 





48 In. Poultry Fence with line wires 22 i Cents 
1 in. apart at bottom. 4}4 tn. stays a Rod 





26 inch Hog Fence, with Barb Wire 


Cents 
at bottom. Stays 6 inches apart 


a Rod 





IDEAL Galvanized Barb Wire ! 45 
per spool of 80rods. A bargain. 2 





We make the wire, galvanize and weave it into 
fence—50,000 rods day—and Sell Direct to the 
Farmer at manufacturers money-saving prices. 


Catalog showing 100 styles and heights of Farm, 
Poultry and Lawn Fence sent free. Write today. 


KITSELMAN BROS. 
Box « Muncie, Indiana 





EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER 


Should send for our FREE CATALOG. It shows 
our compicte line of Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence, Barbed Wire and Fence Sun: plies. Itis the 
market place to which all shrewd buyers turn 
for fence of superior quality 

AT MONEY SAVING PRICES. 

» For the past 30 years our fence has been sold Direet 
to the Farmer at Wholesale Prices, Be your 
own merchant and put the Dealer’s profit in 
your own pocket. 

HERE ARE A FEW OF OUR BIG VALUES 

— Hog Fence, + = 1l4c. per rod. 

41-inch Farm Fence, » + 21c. per rod. 

48-inch Poultry Fence, » 22%4c. per rod. 

Ornamental Lawn Fence, - 6c. per foot. 

Special Barbed Wire, $1.45 per 80-rod Spool. 
Mr. Farmer: Don’t these prices appeal to yout 
Our Catalog is brimful of Fence bargains, 


COILED SPRING FENCE Co, 
Boz 172 Winchester Indiana. 






























































For burns, cuts, insect bites and 
all irritations of the skin, use 


y ‘ e] ne 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Keeps wounds clean; soothes and heals. 


Specially valuable in the nursery. 


Put up in handy metal capped glass bot- 
tles. At drug and general stores every- 
where. Illustrated booklet describing all 
the “‘Vaseline’’ preparations mailed free 
on request. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG.CO. 
(Consolidated) 
59 State Street, New York City 
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HOW ABOUT YOUR NEIGHBOR? 


If you have any neighbors who do not read 
The Progressive Farmer, send us their names 
and we will send them some sample copies. 
Then call on them and ask them to sub- 
scribe, 











| food; 
|made them pull with poorly fitting 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








‘HOW I GOT OUT OF DEBT ’’ 


. A Symposium of Experiences from Progressive Farmer Readers 





WON BY HARD WORK AND 


NEVER GIVING UP 


(First Prize Letter) 


iWE MOVED from Mississippi to 
Alabama in 1888 and rented an 


old run-down farm, or rather two 
farms. The one with the house on it 
had 160 acres of upland, the other 
place, one-half mile off, contained 80 
acres, on a small creek. A dwelling 
house hardly fit to live in and a few 
old log out-houses were all the build- 
ings on the place. 

We rented two years and decided to 
buy. The owner asked $1,300 for the 
places, so we bargained for them, 
paying $650 down and the rest in 
yearly payments of $250. We made 
the payments all right for two years, 
then the panic of 1893 came and, with 
cotton at five cents a pound, corn 50 
cents a bushel, and pork five cents a 
pound, put us in a bad condition; for 
on these crops, with ribbon cane syr- 
up, we depended for our money. 

We saw that as would have 
to be done if we paid for and improv- 
ed our place. 

I bought a small one-horse wagon 
on credit, and we had a good horse 
that I could drive. I went to town 
twice a week, taking one of my little 
girls with me, and often with an in- 
fant in my arms. We raised all kinds 
of vegetables in summer, and also had 


for sale milk, butter, chickens and 
eges. We had some fruit, picked 
blackberries, and made wine. In the 


winter we sold fresh pork, and made 
souse and sausage. 

We spent what we had to, living on 
what we raised at home. We made 
out without flour, sugar and coffee. 
As to the clothing, while I was selling 
I would take in sewing, quilting or 
any kind of work, and in winter I 
worked up my wool, as we had a flock 
of sheep. I made blankets and cover- 
lets, weaving them on an old-time 
hand loom. I would get $2.50 for a 
blanket and $4 for a coverlet. I used 
what I made this way to clothe the 
family. 

The old house got so bad we were 
compelled to build a new one, and 
also a barn, and this was a great ex- 
pense. All this time we were trying 
to send the children to school, and 
that cost something. But we kept 
striving. Sometimes I would get out 
of heart and think we would never 
get out of debt, but in 1902 we paid 
the last dollar we owed and bought 
40 acres more and paid cash for it. 

Now we have a good wire fence 
around most of our place, have clear- 
ed more land, ditched the creek, and 
built two more tenant houses. We 
have a few hundred dollars in the 
bank and still have our cotton and 
will not sell until it is a better price. 
I am too old to weave or peddle now, 
but what I did any other woman can 
do. MRS. B. A. T,, 

Woodstock, Ala. 





A JOB FOR EVERY DAY IN THE 
YEAR HELPS PAY DEBTS 


(Prize Letter) 


ET me say in the outset that my 

first debt of any ‘consequence, 
$1,400 on a $2,000 farm, was paid in 
three years and that without any 
strained or false economy. In other 
words, I have never denied myself 
and family comfortable and respecta- 
ble clothing, or good and wholesome 
never stinted my mules, nor 





collars; never tried to 
preacher, school teacher, 
tax collector, 
lar. 

Perhaps the greatest factor in the 
amount of success we have attained 
was a good Jersey cow and a Berk- 
shire sow—bought very young for 
less than $5 each; yet they with their 
offspring, together with the milk, but- 


beat my 
doctor or 
in order to save a dol- 


them all 
hundreds of 


ter and pork produced by 
have brought me many 
dollars. 

Another help toward 
first debt, and others, was 
observation of a good farmer who 
lived near us. His beautiful, well- 
kept home, his pure-bred cattle and 
hogs, his yard full of snow-white 
chickens, were a great inspiration to 
me; and all the more so, since I had 
heard that he too had once been a 
poor boy. His method of preparing 
land and cultivating the crop, curing 
and handling hay, of crop rotation, 
and use of manure, etc., all furnished 
an object lesson very helpful and im- 
pressive, 

Still another source of great help 
to me has been my farm papers and 
bulletins from the experiment sta- 
tions. I think we often undervalue 
these things because we cannot figure 
the exact amount they help us. 

With all these things I’ve tried to 
couple common sense and persever- 
ance. I’ve kept continually on the 
job. The man who is paying interest 
has no time to cut goods boxes, mash 
tobacco and cuss “hard times” and 

‘bad luck.” 

When it’s too wet to plow we hoe, 
when too wet to hoe we repair har- 
ness, mend fences or chop wood. 
When it is too cold to work in the 
field this of itself is a reminder that 
the cows, pigs, and chickens need ex- 
tra care. When the crops are laid by 
we have vegetables, fruits and water- 
melons to gather and sell. Thus we 
keep profitably employed winter and 
summer. 

So little by little the first debt was 
paid and we were encouraged to make 
another venture. The old house was 
torn down and a better one built in 
its ae Our land has been improv- 
ed and, last but not least, a new auto 
has taken the place of the old surrey. 
Today we are a happy Kittle family, 
for our debts are all paid and we 
have something ahead for a rainy 
dey. J. W. ALLGOOD, 

Marietta, Ga, 


paying my 
my careful 





PEANUTS AND PIGS PULLED THIS 
MAN OUT 


oe 


(Prize Letter) 


[FE kept on saying that we 

should move to the country. Our 
children were growing up and she 
wanted to get them away from the 
evil influences of town life; and be- 
sides, she pointed out how nice it 
would be to have fresh milk, butter, 
eggs, vegetables and so forth. I re- 
minded her that it took hard work to 
have these luxuries, but that was no 
argument—to her. I knew, for I had 
been raised on a farm. 

By hard work I had climbed up un- 
til my monthly pay check called for 
$125. I did not relish the idea of turn» 
ing it loose, especially for the uncer- 
tainties of the farm. But in order to 
preserve domestic tranquility I de- 
cided to move. I bought a farm of 
130 acres for $2,000, all borrowed mon- 
ey, for I had scarcely saved enough to 
buy teams, tools, wagon, etc, and 
when these things had been purcheas- 
ed, I found it would be necessary for 
me to buy all supplies, including feed 
for stock, on credit. Well, we had 
been’ living rather high in town, and 
we continued it on the farm, with the 
result that at the end of the year our 
store account was $485. 

There were about 65 acres of tilla- 
ble land on the place, and of course I 
could not work all of it, as my boys 
were too small to do much, so I began 
to look for a share cropper. At last 
I made a trade with an old Negro 
who had a working force of seven. 

I hardly knew what to plant the 
first year and asked the old Negro’s 
opinion. He advised planting cotton, 
all cotton. So he planted about 55 
acres in cotton. I planted about six 
acres in corn and three or four in po- 





tatoes, peas, etc. The Negro made 32 
bales of cotton, halt of which was his, 
My 16 bales and the seed I sold 
brought exactly $815. Now, let us see 


how I stood: Supply bill, $485; in- 
terest, $160; taxes, $25; ginning, 
$42.50; doctor’s bill $30; total, $742.50. 


This deducted from the $815 left me 
$72.50. I had about 150 bushels of 
corn, not enough to last through the 
winter. We had to buy our winter 
clothing, which would cost more than 
my cash balance of $72.50. 


It now dawned on me that I must 
repeat my first year’s experience, 
which I did; and for the next five 


years I did the same thing. At the 
end of that time I had paid only $100 
on the principal. I was just as blue as 
blue could be. How I wished over 
and over that I was back in town, 
drawing $125 each month. 

One day one of the boys came home 
and was telling me of one of our 
neighbors raising so many peanuts. 
He said that on five or six acres he 
made 300 or 400 bushels, which he sold 
for $250 to $300. So I decided to let 
the old Negro work all he could in 
cotton, and I would plant my crop in 
peanuts. I had eight acres adjoining 
the hog pasture that I planted. I kept 
them perfectly clean and they did 
look promising. I had been keeping 
five or six hogs and my pasture was 
sufficient to keep them in fair condi- 
tion through the summer. 

During the summer of the sixth 
year I had six sow shoats, and in the 
early fall they presented tne with 36 
pigs. What on earth I was to do with 
them I did not know. I could not sell 
them to my neighbors, for most of 
them raised cotton and bought meat. 
They said they did not have time to 
fool with hogs. After crops were 
gathered I turned them out, and as 
there was an excellent acorn crop 
they went through the winter in great 
shape, but spring came around and I 
had to take them up. There were no 
acorns in my hog pasture, and while 
the Bermuda was sufficient to furnish 
grazing for five or six hogs, it would 
not carry 47 head through the sum- 
mer, and I had no corn except what [ 
bought, and I could not think of buy- 
ing corn for 47 hogs. August was dry 
and what little grass the hogs had 
left the dry weather killed. 

Early in September I took slow 
fever, and was in bed until the first of 
November. Late in September the 
peanuts were getting ripe. Just on 
the other side of the fence 47 hogs 
were slowly starving to death. The 
fence was old and the rails rotten, so 
while I was in bed the hogs decided 
to raid the peanut crop and they did. 

The old Negro reported to me what 
the hogs were doing. I told him to 
drive them out and mend the fence. 
He did, but while he was mending the 
fence in one place the hogs broke 
through in another. He kept this up 
all day and finally reported that he 
could not keep them out. I was too 
sick to be bothered with them. 

I was not able to be out until early 
in November. When I went down to 
the peanut patch what a sight met my 
eyes! There were 47 hogs so fat they 
could hardly get up. 

When it got cold enough I began to 
kill hogs and salt them down. I had 
a regular packing house. In the 
spring I began to sell meat and when 
it was all sold it had brought me $500. 
At the end of the year I had cut that 
$1,900 deed of trust down to $1,300. I 
continued this plan and in the next 
two years I had wiped out that debt. 
1 was out of debt. Hogs and peanuts 
did it. 

Since then that new house has been 
built, equipped with waterworks, el- 
ectric lights and sewage disposal. 
New barn built and a silo; but best of 
all, I have gotten rid of that old Ne- 
gro tenant and his cotton raising. 
Hogs, peanuts and cattle for me. 

I-G, 

Ashland, Miss. 
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More “Getting Out of Debt’ Letters ||[~ 











PIGS ROOTED HIM OUT about $45. This was so good that I 
used the others in the same way, it 
(Prize Letter) bringing me $135. This in addition to 
my sparable cotton money almost 
N 1889 I married and bought a place paid for my first land purchase. 
of 120 acres of land on time. I be- I am still in the hog business and 
gan trying to get out of debt by rais- find it the quickest and best way to 
ing cotton and corn. By close econ- fet out of debt. T. V. JONES, 
omy I was able to pay my store ac- Ethel, Miss. 
count and the interest on the money 
owed on the land. : 
In 1890 I went to my merchant to Bought Supplies for Cash Only 
buy cloth enough to make a pair of JN 1893, as the highest and best bid- 
every-day pants. As I had been trad- der, I bought a farm at an adminis- 
ing with him for years, I thought my trator’s sale, one-fifth of the price 
credit good with him; but he told me to be paid down and the other four- 
that cotton had gone down and he fifths in two equal payments with in- 
had no success in collecting from his terest from date. I lacked some of 
customers, though I didn’t owe him having enough to make the cash pay- 
one cent. There I was, as I thought, ment, but a kind friend let me have 
in the middle of a bad fix—plow time, it, to be paid back after the two pur- 
and without sufficient pants. The chase notes were paid. 
pair that I was wearing were already After everything was fixed up, I be- 
to the patching point. gan to lay my plans to be able to 
As it was corn planting time, I meet my obligations. My first im- 
thought I had to have a small plow pression was to save every dollar 1 
to open the rows before the corn could get to pay on my land notes, 
could be planted. Planters were not and buy my supplies on credit and get 
used then. I went to the man I the merchant to carry me over from 
bought my stove fram the year be- year to year, until all could be paid, 
fore,—and I had paid him. I had no but after studying every side of the 














“The Name Tells a True Story” 


SUPERIOR GRAIN DRILLS 


“At Home in any Field anywhere in the world” 


Superior Drills correctly sow all known seeds—smallest 
grasses to largest bush lima beans. 

_No matter where you live, or what your seeding condi- 
tions are, you can get 2 Superior Drill that will do your 
work in the best possible manner. 

_ Superior Drills are noted the world over for strength, 
lightness of draft, simplicity, ease of operation, correct feed- 
ing of both grain and fertilizer, great clearance in trash, 
and the satisfaction they give the user. ‘‘Even sowing 
means even growing.” 

Superior Drills are made in every size from one horse 
up, in plain grain and combined grain and fertilizer styles— 
Single Disc, Double Disc, Hoe and Shoe. 

Every Drill guaranteed to be and do all we claim, Castings 

WARRANTY replaced FREE, ANY TIME, if proven defective. Diso 

Bearings furnished FREE should they ever wear out. 

Send for the Superior Catalogue, read it. Get posted. 
Then go to your local dealer and insist on seeing the Supee 
rior Grain Drill —‘‘The Name Tells a True Story.” 

The American Seeding-Machine Co., Inc. 

Springfield, Ohio 
Makers of Sesding Machinery for every purpose. Write us about 


your seeding problems and our Scientific Department wiil cheerfully 
answer your questions. 


































doubt of getting the small plow, the question, I saw that would not do, so 
price being only 15 cents, but to my I decided to buy only such things as 
surprise he told me the same thing we could not get along without, and 
the drygoods merchant did—the peo- to pay for them when I bought them, 
ple hadn’t paid him and he couldn’t either with produce or cash, and not 
credit any one for any amount. There let a single thing be charged to me. 
I was again. We tried to raise everything we 
I thought as I had never thought needed to eat in the way of meats and 
before, and on my way home I said to vegetables, eggs and chickens, and 
myself, “I have plenty of corn, meat, some to pay for what we had to buy 
molasses and lots of milk and butter. from the merchant. I soon saw that 
We won’t starve.” I was buying my necessary goods a 
My wife began to patch the only great deal cheaper than those who 
pair of pants I had, and as fast as bought on credit, and that I could do 
one patch would wear, she would pro- without a lot of things that I used 
ceed to repatch. I made out with to buy on credit. 
what Ialready had in the way of So when my first crop was sold I 
plows. paid the first land note and what my 
When fall came my wife had patch- friend had lent me, and the next year 
ed those old pants until in front you paid the second note and had enough 
could, not have told what they were money over to run us through the 
first made of. How I did wish that I next year. 


could turn them around! I worked in But I have from that time on done 
the day time and wife patched while I a strictly cash business; I don’t want 
slept. my name on any man’s book, as a 


IT never went back to town during debtor. I now have 12 bales of cot- 
the time I was making my crop, so it ton, 1,400 bushels of corn, 150 bales of 
was work every day. Those old pants hay, 50 gallons sorghum, and plenty 
helped make and carry to town seven of meat and lard to do one year. 
bales of cotton, and also plenty of ev- I will hold my cotton until I get a 
erything to run me another year. The profit over what it cost me to produce 
good part was I didn’t owe one cent it. I will sell about 1,000 bushels of 
to a merchant and they greeted me corn when the demand for it opens 
more warmly when I went to town, as_ up, which is about March in this part 
they saw I had the “cash!” I was of the country. I am out of debt and 
then quite different to what I was a I don’t want to borrow any money. 
few months before—seven bales of C. 'W. SHEPP; 
eotton and a year’s living ahead, ow- Scottsboro, Ala. 
ing no one except the man I bought 
my land from. I paid him all I could Plan, Study and Keep on the Job 
and paid as I went. 

The next year my health began to S A producer the one thing that 
fail to such an extent that I was not helped me most to get out of debt 
able to plow. There I was again. For was to raise everything I consumed 
a year or two I was only able to make onthe farm that could be raised 
a living and pay the interest on the cheaper than I could buy it; and to 
debt. feed the surplus products, such as 

My health still being bad, in 1894 I corn, hay, cottonseed products, etc., 

began to plant peas, potatoes and to the kind of livestock that would 
‘peanuts for the market, as I was able give the most profit when sold. Thus 
to drive a wagon and sellthese things. I became a manufacturer to some ex- 
but not able to plow. In the summer tent and the by-product—the manure 
of 1894 I had six small pigs that I had —was carefully saved and used to im- 
tried to give away and failed. In Au- prove my land. The result was better 
gust they began to eat some sorghum crops with less interest to pay each 
cane, and in a short time I noticed succeeding year, as I made payments 
that they were improving. After they on the debt. 
had eaten the cane, they found their If I were to give a short prescrip- 
way to some peas that I had sown in tion on how to get out of debt I would 
some corn. They were nice little say: Plan well, study the markets, 
porkers after having finished the read the best agricultural papers 
peas, but in October they found my and farmers’ bulletins and keep on 
peanut patch and whatatimethey did the job. 
have! Would you believe those six pigs When you meet with adverse condi- 
soon got large and fat enough to root tions don’t get despondent, for suc- 
me out of debt? AsThad other hogsto cess will surely attend intelligent la- 
make my meat, I didn’t kill those pigs, bor if “seasoned” with a “pinch” of 
so they were for sale. It occurred to business knowledge. While we may 
me that I could grind them into sau- regard debt, hard times, and panics 
sage and make a profit. I also had as unmitigated evils, yet they may 
some yearlings, a year old, so I killed prove to be blessings in disguise to 
one yearling and two hogs and show the faults in the methods of 
ground them together. I carried this running our business. 
sausage to Kosciusko, Miss., and sold 





Ty. SEUBLEY, 






































Cl Ea 
Leave | 
Your Wife 

Protected When 


You Leave Home 


Doesn’t matter how scared she 
4 feels about ordinary firearms, 
\ show her the Colt Automatic 

\ #/ FPistol and explain the famous grip 
Safety to her and she’ll feel perfectly secure. 


A 
lant 









Explain that she must purposely whichensures her gettingthe drop 
pull the trigger and compressthe on her assailantina flash. 

erip safety before the Colt will fire. Buy the Colt because it’s safe; buy 
Then explain when firing is neces- _——- S ue ee P 
Sary she does this automatically same. Write for Catalog P and 
and naturally (without thinking), booklet, ‘‘How to Shoot.’ 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 








Peas, Sorghum, 








Plant 
Cotton,Corn, 


E prepared to sell what there is a cash 

demand for. When you own a Led- 
better you need no other planter for 
any of these and similar crops. 





Niexercces Ledbetter ¢:::- Planter 


and Plants cotton a single seed every one to five inches 


apart—uniformly spaced, no bunches, no skips; 
r ean uts corn a grain every 8 to 48 inches, without skips; 

other seed with same certainty and precision. 
Plants down inthe furrow orupon the ridge and 
covers uniformly. ’ 
Positive force feed insures a full stand of all plants without waste 
of seed and you see every seed as it comes out of the hopper. Five seed 
plates give twenty-five adjustments f r quantity of seed planted. : Years 


Write for Books—FREE BY work and 
























Send your name on a postal for full particulars, or send us $14.00 for 
No. 2, without fertilizer, or $19.00 for No. 20, with fertilizer (Pea- 
nut Attachment $1.50 extra), and we will deliver the 
















planter you order all freight charges prepaid. agree- 
We carry stock in every Southern State and guarantee ment to 
prompt and safe delivery to you. refund your 
THE SOUTHERN PLOW CO. money  in- 

811 Pacific Avenue Dallas, Texas sure your 








Cultivators, Cider Presses, etc. Ask for literature. 

















The Farquhar Locomotive Rig is ideal for 
general farm use, because it combines con- 
venience, in moving and setting up, with 
simple control. Its design is the result of 59 
years manufacturing progress. Mechanically 
proportioned parts, accurately machined and 
fitted, insure steady, dependable power with 
minimum fuel consumption, 
72-page illustrated catalog, describing all 
s Vy styles ot Peraenary Fewer. free to prospec- 
way ANTS f tive customers. | atever your require- 
S “a Ss %. ments, you owe it to yourself to read this 
NS eee book before buying. Send for copy today. 







manufacture A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. 
a Teen deen tems Box 419, York, Pa. 














it at 1214 cents a pound, bringing me Alpharetta, Ga. 





Read our livestock advertisements and breed only pure-bred sires. 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































EMERSON 


Farm Tractor 


Model L—12-20 H. P. 


All-the-Year-Round Power 


For the Small Farm 


ERE isa tractor that can be 

used to advantage on any 

farm. It has four cylin- 
ders, two speeds forward—both 
on direct—and reverse. It is 
light, economical of fuel and built 
for work in practically every soil 
condition. It has ample power 
for pulling plows, drills, harrows, 
binders, etc., and opérates the farm 
belt machinery as well. 


Simple and 
Accessible 


The Emerson Farm Tractor is built 
for the hardest service. Simplest and 
strongest gearing. Large diameter and 
wide driving wheel. Transmission runs 
in enclosed dust proof oil filled case— 
preventing wear. ‘The operation is so 
simple that anyone can run it. Does 
more work than horses—costs less, 
evi today for free folder illustrated in 
colors. 

Let the Emerson Farm 
Tractor Do YOUR Work 
A SIZE FOR EVERY FARM 


Emerson Model L—4 Speeds 

Bi for <2 —4 Qunters 3 Seeds 
fi = >| 

Big Four “age -—6 Speeds 








The Emerson-Brantingham | Impiement Co. (inc.) 
81 1's. S.1 tron 4 Street Fy 





Rockford, iiinois 












Edwards STEEL Shingles 
now tea 135,000 roofs. 
les 
**Tightcote’’ process 
Patent Interlocking Device makes roof 
absolutely watertight. Go on easily with 
bammer and nails. 
Dipped in molten zine after they are cut— 
mo raw edges to rot. You also have free 
lightning insurance under our $10,000 bond 
another advantage. 
Special offer now at lowest factory prices. 


to you. We pay shipping charges, Save mone 
br acting Now. Write for Pinte free bargain book 174 . 
ive size of roof if possible, 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
124-174Lock Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


>» PUMP 


YOUR WATER 


FOR NOTHING 


WHY PAY FOR GASOLINE 
WHEN WIND IS FREE! 
Geta nie. Powerful, Light- 
Runn Double-Geared 


ente revents rot, rust 
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by all perfection in 
Wind Mill Construction 


STOVER MFG. CO 
234 Samson Avenue Freeport, IMinois 


We also build Alfalfa Grinders, Hand Grinders, Stover Feed 
milis, Pump Jacks, Ensilage Cutters Free catalogs 


admitted 


























in_each town to rida and show @ new 1915 mode) 
“RANGER” bicycle. Weite for our liberal terms o9 
& sample to introduce. 
DELIVERED FREE on approva! and 30 
trial. Send for big tree catalog and particu ~ 
er ever made on 5 eaves 
at our lew pri 


FACTORY | CLEARING SALE — 3 Jientoes 
fumber of oid models of various makes, $7 

A few good second-liand wheels, taken in wes 
by oug Chicago retail stores, 83 wo %&. If sou 
> want a bargain write at onee. 

lamps, wheels, sundries, . awe 
Kinds half waual prices. Do not bay 
until you get our catalog and offers. Write Now 


/ WEAD CYCLE 60.,BEPT.ris7 CHICAGO 
rKANT-KLOG SPRAYER 


9 sizes of sprays from one nozzle. Starts 

or stops instantly—saves solution and 

work. Send forcatalog. Agents wanted, 
ochenter Spray Pump Co. 

224 Groa Rochester, N.Y. 


. Tires, 
cycle supplies of all 





Cheaper, Ren wood | 
Last 6 times longer. Edwards pat- 
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SUNNY HOME SUGGESTIONS 


Stop Wasting Valuable Feeds— 
Frames for Curing Pea Hay—Avoid 
Cheap Labor and Cheap Work 


F ARRANGEMENTS about the barn 
and feed yards are not right for 
reducing the feed loss to a mini- 
it is a good indication that a 
profitable work is 
wanting for the 
best attention. 
Few places there 
are in the South 
where good rough 
feed is not worth 
three-fourths of a 


mum, 


cent per pound, 

and only 125 

pounds is requir- 

MR. FRENCH ed to pay for a 
day’s work of an ordinary farm la- 


borer. Many atime have I stopped a 
hand, who had dropped a bunch of 
nice hay in the mud, ready to be 
tramped under the feet of cattle and 
told him to pick up the nickel or 
dime—as the case might be—he had 
dropped. With the man of ordinary 
intelligence only two or three hints 
of that sort are needed to make him 
realize the value of stock food. 

Four men out of five if they should 
drop a dime in the mud would go to 
some trouble to secure it, and why 
not? It represents the pay for an 
hour’s work. But how few there are 
who will take as great pains to recov- 
er 10 cents worth of hay. 


* 4 4 


And there is 
at the feed-saving proposition. A 
young man wrote me some weeks 
ago that a man—who was assuming 
that he was capable of teaching prac- 
tical feeding of farm animals—when 
asked how to handle breeding cows, 
said, “give them all the first-class le- 
gume hay they will consume, and 
about five pounds per head per day 
of corn meal together with one pound 
of cottonseed meal.” 


Any of you who don’t believe a 
big breeding cow will consume 30 
pounds of hay per day for 150 days, 
just try her and see; 4,500 pounds of 
legume hay with this young man is 
worth $33.75—with the most of us the 
bill would be $45 and if we add to 
this the value of the meal advocated, 
the winter keep of his cow would 
amount to $48.50. 


You see it is an impossible propo- 
sition, nor is it a sensible proposi- 
tion, for a dry breeding cow does 
not require for her own good or the 
good of her offspring all the good le- 
gume hay she can consume and six 
pounds per day of meal on top of 
that. A cow would be just as thrifty, 
and raise just as phon’, a calf, if fed 
on 10 pounds per day of legume hay, 
10 pounds of corn stover and two 
pounds of cottonseed meal; and the 
cost of wintering would be reduced 
more than three-fifths. Or 40 pounds 
per day of corn ensilage and two 
pounds per day of cottonseed meal 
would winter her almost equally well 
and the cost be reduced $5.25 more, or 


to $13.50. 


another way to look 


a oe 
You see there is more than one way 
to save feed,and the man,in the 
South, who expects to make a living 
breeding cattle had as well make up 
his mind in the beginning to a regu- 
lar careful use of his lead pencil and 
his own common sense. But that is 
what he was given his brain for, so 
why objeci? 
k * x 
Tf you expect to build frames on 
which to cure your late peavine hay 
next fall, why not get the lumber out 


of the woods this winter and have it 
dry and light by the time it is to be 
used. Eight pieces 2x2 inches seven 
feet long will make a good frame— 
four of them wired together at the 
top for the core, and four for the 


platform. 

There is no getting around the fact 
that the above is one of the surest 
methods of curing heavy, late-sown, 


peavines, and is about the only way 
during damp October weather. 
x OK OX 

From time to time I receive letters 
from nail manufacturers, pricing 
mixed sizes of nails—the sweeping of 
the nail mills—at $1 per hundred 
pounds. 

They state that the time of their’ 


men is too valuable to be used 
in sorting nails that have been 
dropped on.the floor. This last is 
not to be wondered at as _ nails 


of assorted sizes may be bought at 
from two and one-half to three cents 
per pound, and a man would have to 
be a pretty cheap fellow sure to make 
wages sorting nails at one cent to 
two cents per pound. And it has oc- 
curred to me several times that those 
chaps must take me for a pretty 
“cheap skate” to think I would do 
with my time what they couldn’t af- 
ford to have their hired help do with 
theirs. No sir! those 50 cents to 
75 cents per day jobs are the sort I 





am steering clear of. In fact I put in 
quite a lot of time—that is worth 
considerable over $1 per day—study- 


ing how our business can be arrang- 
ed so as to cut trifling, no pay, work 
to the minimum. I don’t want around 
me any “no account” extra cheapsmen, 
—small ineffective machines, or any 
jobs that require “cheap skates” for 
their profitable handling. 
A. L. FRENCH. 





Good Farm Papers Point the Way 


T SOME time or other every farm- 
er, like any other business man, 
has been in debt. Indeed, the meas- 
ure of one’s credit usually spells the 
measure of one’s success. But it is 
the wise, the intelligent farmer who 
can afford to be in debt, as he alone 
will know how to work his way out. 
First among the means of: getting 
out of debt is the reading of some 
good farm paper, like The Progress- 
ive Farmer. Hardly an issue if 
read carefully and digested but can 
be used as a signpost directing to- 
ward progress which spells success. 
The writer recalls some helpful ar- 
ticles on livestock raising as aroadto 
better conditions, and advertisements 
offering some rock bottom prices on 
animals fit for a foundation herd. 
The buying of such animals meant a 
heavy debt but the owning of such 
animals also meant emancipation from 
debt. It spelled the end of commer- 
cial fertilizer bills. It marked the be- 
ginning of scil reclamation. It laid 
the first course on better farming and 
with it higher farm values. Later ar- 
ticles pointed out highways ever wid- 
ening for a diversification of crops 


resulting in a monthly income in- 
stead of an annual gamble. 
The gospel of pure breeding 


brought about stock that made good 
at the milk pail, hogs that stood up 
on the scales, poultry that performed 
in the trapnest. With increased op- 
portunity for bettering conditions 
came increased opportunities for ex- 
pansion of credit and the end of the 
chain is not yet. CARL BOSECK, 
Robertsdale, Ala. 





Little to Buy and Something to Sell 
the Year Round 


ES, I’ve been in debt; got in trying 
to raise cotton for everything, 
and I know something of the worry 
and perplexities it brings to the fel- 


low who wants to pay and live an 
honest life. How I gc? out was by 
raising on the farm everything I 


could that we used. First, plenty of 
corn and feedstuffs and some to sell; 
plenty of hogs and some to sell. We 
generally sell about $100 worth of hogs 
every year; sell some cows and beef 
cattle, peas and potatoes. This brings 
in cash the year round, then the cot- 
ton or tobacco money can go to pay 
debts; and this plan will keep a fel- 
low out of debt for he will have cash 
to pay as he goes and will save the 25 
per cent or 50 per cent he has been 
paying for time. If every farmer will 
adopt this plan, raise plenty of every- 
thing he uses on the se the cotton 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


acreage will be taken care of and they 
won't be wearing their lives out over 
low-price cotton if we do have wars. 
As Major Graham says, there will be: 


“Corn in the 


in the crib, money 
pocket; 
A baby in the cradle, a pretty wife 
to rock it; 
Meat in the smoke-house, 
And there I go to find it!” 


That is how I got out and have kept 
out. I now have corn, feedstuffs, peas 
and potatoes to sell. My cotton is all 
under shelter waiting for the war to 
get over. This would not be complete 
if I-failed to tell how I learned to do 
this—by reading The Progressive 
Farmer and putting into practice 
from time to time as I could what it 
taught,—little to buy and something 
to sell the year round will get a man 
out of debt and keep nim out. He can 
learn how to do this by reading The 
Progressive Farmer. 

W. H. NICHOLS, 

Neuse, N. C. 





Use: Printed Letterheads 


NE of the gratifying features of 

our Progressive Farmer corre- 
spondence is thygs i increasing number 
of farmers who use printed station- 
ery. On this point Mr. N. L. Willett, 
of,Augusta, Ga., writes in an exchange 
as follows: 


“As to letterheads, I can indi- 
vidually testify that I have bought 
thousands and thousands of dol- 
lars worth of goods from agricul- 
tural growers simply because I 
saw the goods advertised on the 
letterheads of some farmer grow- 
ers who use them. 

“Any man who has a certain 
thing on his farm to sell, and who 
writes 250 letters per year on let- 
terheads which advertise this pro- 
duct, is doing for that product a 
first-class job of advertising. A 
letterhead dignifies the man hime 
self, and puts him on a commer- 
cial basis, and gives him commer- 
cial standing. Considering the 
small cost of 500 letterheads, 
printed, and 250 printed envelopes, 
which may be enough for a year, 
and considering the good that 
they will do in the way of adver- 
tising given farm products and 
the farmer himself, it does seem 
passingly strange that not one 
farmer in 100 today uses a print- 
ed letterhead. 

“It is a remarkable fact, too, 
how many agricultural letter-wri- 
ters omit their names and their 
postoffices, and whose letters, no 
matter how important they may 
be, can only be thrown into the 
waste basket. You can readily see 
that the printed letterhead, of 
course, obviates this danger.” 


Name your farm and buy a pad of 
250, 500 or 1,000 sheets of stationery. 
You can get it much cheaper in lots 
of 1,000 than in lots of 250. 





Poor Market for Cotton Left on the 
Ground 


WE HAVE read with a great deal 
of interest your editorial entitled 
ut Your Cotton Under Shelter.” 
We think your advice in this matter 
is very timely. A cotton mill oper- 
ator was in our office a few days ago, 
who interested in nine mills, and 
he stated to the writer that all of 
their mills were refusing to purchase 
weather-damaged cotton at any price 
at all, and it was his idea that as 
there is usually only a limited demand 
for damaged cotton, and on account 
of the fact that there is such an enor- 
mous quantity this year exposed to 
weather damage, there wquld be no 
market at all for the greater part of 
same. 
The 
one, 
COUCH BROS. MFG. COMPANY, 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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situation is certainly a serious 





Dur greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 
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Saturday, January 16, 1915] 


THE PROFITS 
IN POULTRY KEEPING 


IS THE TITLE of our 200-page, 7x10 
Free Complete Catalogue and Poultry 
Guide for 1915, which we mail post- 
paid to any address 
on request.  Illus- 
trates and fully de- 
scribes our three 
styles of Incubators, 
eight different 
sizes, ranging 
in price from $10 to 
$38; also our self-regulating, self- 
ventilating, all-metal Portable and 
Adaptable Brooding Hovers and 
nearly 100 other useful, standard 
articles we manufacture for successful, 
money-making poultry keepers on any scale 
of operation. WRITE TODAY for our 


Catalogue and other valaable free printed 
matter to our place of business nearest you. 


Cyphers Incubator Co.Dert.157 Buffalo,N.Y. 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Dallas, Oakland 







Fight Sizes 
of Incubators. 
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Best protection obtainable from fire, 
lightning, rain and storms. Sold by 
weight by leading dealers. Made 
from APOLLO BEST BLOoom Galva- 
nized Sheets—highest quality galva- 
nized sheets manufactured. These 
sheets are also unexcelled for Silos, 
Tanks, Cisterns, Culverts,etc. Every 
owner of farm buildings should have 
a copy of our free booklet “Better 
Buildings.’ Write for a copy to-day. 
A 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE _ 
COMPANY, Frick Bidg., Pittshurgh, Pa. 


MOST MONEY 


DRILLING WELLS 
WITH THE GREAT 











Steam Traction 


Drill 


It is the world’s great- 
est Well Drilling, Pros- 
os. and Blast Hole 

Tachine. Made in 
many sizes and kinds. 
Address 


LOOMIS DRILL CO. 
TIFFIN, OHIO 





Gasoline Traction 


My Free Book “Hatching Facts” 


Tells how thousands. make big hatches, 
make big pooney with Belle city hatching’ 
sutfits. Tells how users won 

World’s Championships in 1914, making 











Times 
oo WORLD'S 
ity Champion 


Write today for this great Free Book. Join the 
money-making World’s Champion Poultry Raisers. 
Book gives you full particulars of . - 


$800 Gold Offers == 


My 10-year personal money-back 
Guaranty—my low prices, freight 
prepaid. See World’s Champion ma- 
chinesinactualcolors. Starteariy jf 
for gold offers, Jim Rohan, Pres. 
Belle City Incubator Co., Box 101, Racine, Wis. 


140 CHICK BROODER 

















oO. x Dirite for CrEREE 


copper tan 
egg "tester thermometer, read 
AYS’ TRIAL—mone) beck 
not Cat ° 
fRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO., Dept. 95 Revine, Wis. Is 








a me Wi CENTS A £OD for 

i a 26-inch high fence; 
17 ec. arod for47-in. 
stock fence; 2Gc. a rod for 60-in. 
heavy poultry fence. All Open 
f Hearth Galvanized wire. Sold 


Box 6-5 “. MORTON, ILLS. 


PAGE POULTRY BOOK 


Hundreds ef Success Secrets—Tells all 

about Sucecastul incubators and 
Most. practic ~ book 

pos ts it-WRITE TODAY. 

124 Mein "Street, Homer Cily, Pa 
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FREE, 
PRAIRIE bere pred NCUBATOR co., 











FURROW SLICES 











Consider the 
——= Bee=——— 


The bee that gathers the honey doesn’t stay 
in thehive. She flies abroad and gathers her 
own living—carrying the surplus home. 

Consider the bee. Just as she gathers her 
living and surplus abroad—you can gather 
yours by advertising. 


_Don’t be a “drone”! Join our hive of 
workers.”’ 








It Is True 


HAT The Progressive Farmer is 
the best all around farm paper 
published; 

That the present war will teach us 
a lesson: not to plant cotton and cot- 
ton only; 

That we are learning more every 
year how to use improved machinery; 
That we are going to learn more 
about farming than ever before; 
That we are improving worn out 
soil, and will keep a “Carpet of Green” 
to help improve it; 

That planting nothing but cotton 
year in and year out will make us 
suffer in the end; 

That we are now plowing ten acres 
of land a day when a few years ago 
“Bull Tongue” was our leader by 
day and the “Sheriff Sale” by night; 
That we are living in a progressive 
age—the one-horse farmer must go; 
That we can learn more in a week 
by reading good papers than we can 
by reading for a month the papers 
with leaky fountain pens thrown in 
for short measure; 

That pure-bred cows are the levers 
that move farmers’ bank notes into 
stocks and bonds; 

That we should be soil-builders in- 
stead of soil robbers; 

That men who plant cotton and 
cotton only this year will have their 
own burdens to carry; 

That we should believe in more 
livestock, better homes, and better 
schools than ever before; 

That pork and hominy soon will be 
the back-bone of growers; the wish- 
bone of buyers; 

That clover is a plant of mighty 
branches in the field, and an angel 
to the grower; 

That bull tongues, hand cradles, and 
razor-back hogs lead on to an empty 
purse; 

That there is a spark of love in ev- 
ery woman’s heart that can be touch- 
ed by a painted house; 

That foreigners will soon come 
down South to help us show the war 
a few things; 

That good lights, clean rooms, clean 
papers help keep the boys on the old 
farm; 

That flowers should be in all yards: 
the emblem of purity and cleanliness ; 

That we this year should do more 
for our country, our state, and home 
than ever before; 

That codperation should be the 
watchword for 1915; 

That where there is a will, there is 
a way to improve worn out land; 

That better times awaits us around 
the corner—more money — longer 
lease system—and better times. 

BASIL J. TAYLOR, 

Wake Forest, N. C. 





Repair, Oil, House and Paint 


HE South hasn’t half as much 

improved machinery as it ought 
to have. Nevertheless, it is probably 
true that the money that we now in- 
vest in farm machinery would come 
mighty near equipping our farms 
properly if none of it were spent un- 
necessarily—that is to say, if none of 
it were spent to buy new implements 
and machinery when the old might 
have been saved by proper care and 
attention. Every farmer ought to 
keep in mind the four-fold program 
for protecting farm implements— 
“repair, oil, house and paint.” The 
following article from a recent issue 
of the York, S. C., News is pertinent 
just now: 


“Not many days ago we made 
a trip through a certain section 
of York County and as we passed 
the farm houses we noticed time 
and time again that most of the 
farmers chose to leave their ex- 
pensive binders and other ma- 
chines out in the barn lot or 
yard, absolutely without protec- 
tion. Occasionally a very wel- 
come change would come about 











and a farm house would be no- 


ticed with outbuildings sufficient 
to take care of the farming ap- 
paratus. We could not help but 
think of the contrast. It is clear 
that the two classes are here 
represented, one of them being 
the thrifty and progressive set 
and the other representing an 
entirely different element. 

“This is a matter for the farm- 
ers to give thought to at this 
time, since many of them are 
now laying aside their machin- 
ery for a_ period of several 
months and it behooves them all 
to give it some consideration, be- 
cause all farmers are not going 
to have money enough next year 
to buy new farming machinery. 

“It has been pointed out that 
no other country buys as much 
farming machinery as the United 
States, yet the farmers of this 
section lose a large part of their 
profit each year by not properly 
caring for their machines. It is 
believed that at least one-fourth 
the profits from the farm are 
spent in buying new machinery. 

“We believe that the farmer, if 
he will follow out the advice of 
the agricultural experts, will 
profit by observing the four fol- 


lowing “farming command- 
ments,” repair, oil, house and 
paint.” 





A Satisfactory Water System 


T A distance of 800 feet from my 
house is a branch with an availa- 

ble fall of five feet, and a spring with 
a fall of one foot and a flow of three 
quarts per minute. A double acting 
ram was suggested to me, but I was 
doubtful if it would work successful- 
ly, because the fall of the spring was 
one foot less than the minimum fall 
allowed, according to a statement in 
a catalog of hydraulic rams; also 
the flow of the spring was too weak, 
being only three-fourths gallon per 
minute. The branch was large enough 
but it became very muddy and trashy 
after every rain. 
I happened to see advertised an ov- 
ershot steel water wheel and pump 


























































































Don’t Miss athe Big bik’ 


oe Evirgin soil that the stumps keep out 
of cultivation in the best soil you have. 
You can pull outan acre or more of stumps 
in a day at a cost of from 3c to 5c per stump. 
No matter how big or tough the stump, it 
walks right out when the Hercules gets hold 
of it. Withthe stump come all thelong tap 
roots that spread out in all directions. 
land is left ready for cultivation. 


HERCULES 
Triple Stump Puller 


Power 
Let us send you proof that thous, 
sands of farmers have made 
big money by the Her- 
cules. Getour money 
saving proposition, 




























and 
Better Meal 


Than any other 
corn mill, because 
it is completely 

equipped, for per- 
y) fect service. Sev- 
eral exelusive fea- 
tures. Sold on a 
guarantee to give 
absolute satisfac- 
tion or money refunded. 


Williams Corn Mill 


Pebble-stone grit buhrs that outgrind 
and outwear any other buhrs, Patent de- 
vice to prevent hard substances from in- 
juring buhrs. Bubrs cannot run together 
when grain gives out. Automatic fans 
clean the grain before it reaches buhrs, 
New,simple feed—modern type ball bear- 
ings. Maximum capacity—low cost. Portable. 

Ask your dealer to show youa Williams Corn 
Mill, or write us for illustrated catalogue. « 


._ Mill Mfg. Co., 26 Main St., Ronda, N. C. 


ON AGE 

























Frequent 





machine, which I ordered and found 
to be simple and reliable. It delivers 
all of the spring water, that is, 1,000 
gallons per day, through an elevation 
of 80 feet to a 500 gallon tank. The 
size of pipe used is three-fourths inch 
placed two feet in the ground, so that 
the water is cool enough to drink in 
summer weather. 

The cost of the complete water- 
works is as follows: 


4-foot water wheel and pump machine $45.00 
800 feet %-inch galvanized iron pipe. 30.00 
Cost digging trench for pipe 15.00 








500-gallon cypress tank ..... - 12.00 
Wooden tower 20 feet high .......... 15.00 
Porcelain bath tub, closet, 
kitchen sink, hydrant 103.00 
Balary Gl DPIGMINEE. é.c6:6 805000 5:05:05 08 30.00 
ie ba -et of 4-inch terra cotta sewer 
er a et I ee 12.00 
Cost “of digging ditch for sewer pipe. 4.00 
OCR WOOG acidic ca diae eters sigs ties $266.00 


gyaag ye HICKERSON, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 





Land and Loan Associations Needed 


HE Sanford Express calls atten- 

tion to the value of land and 
loan associations to cotton farmers. 
We commend the following extract 
from that paper: 

“About a year ago a movement was 
started in some sections of the state 
to organize land and loan associa- 
tions. Had such an association been 
organized in a _ cotton-producing 
county like Lee, it would have en- 
abled the farmers to hold their crops 
until such time as the market im- 
proved. 
and pay back in flush times. The 
land and loan associations, like the 


building and loan plan, is a form of 


thrift that pays in dollars and cents, 
besides enabling the stockholders to 
borrow for long or short periods at 
small interest. The land and loan as- 
sociation is a good thing for the far- 
mer.” 


Cultiva- 
tion makes 


Riding Cultivators 
have that accuracy and ease 
of control that fits every con- 
dition of soil and growth of 
lants. Everythingis at your 
inger tins—easily shifted, ad- 
§ustable for all kinds of work. 
Lever controlling width of cul- 
tivation does not change angle of 
teeth—very important. Steel frame. 
Guided by ball-bearing pivot 
wheels,excellent for hill-side work. 
Parallel gang shift, high and Jow 
wheels, dust-proof bearings, etc. 
One or two row. 
Ask your dealer to show them and 
write us for free booklet, *‘ Two 
Horse Riding and Walking Culti- 
vators."” 


BATEMAN M'F'G CoO. 
Box 807 Grenioch, N. J. 


profits. 








SCIENTIFIC SWEEP MILL 


This No. 6 triple geared, double act- 
Pe ing sweep mill has more ‘capacity and 
will do better work than any other 
two-horse mill; it 
TURNS CORN 
TO D be LLARS 






g one of our mills. We 
| make power mills also 
' for engines of any size, 
Send for free catalog, 


THE BAUER BROS. CO., Box 67 Sprinarieco, Ome 


A COW PEA THRESHER 


Threshes Cowpeas and Soy Beans from the 
mown vines, breaking less than 2 per cent, 
Also threshes wheat and oats, “The ma- 
chine I have been looking for for twenty 
years,’’—Prof, W. Massey. “A machine 
that will meet every demand.”’’—Prof. H. A. 
Morgan, Tennessce Experiment Station, 
Nothing like it. Booklet A Free, 


Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., 


Morristown, Tenn. 








The members could borrow | 














| Less Work 


By using low “‘Elec- 
tric’? steel wheels on 
your old running 
gear or us 
ing our 













Save high lifts, get light- 
apeevent rutting, save Lees | in 
eels do not dry out or rot, 
Write today for free catalog on wagons and wheels. , 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 59 Elm St., Quincy, tl, 





When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 








BUTTE 


Best as usual 
at the great 1914 


National Dairy Show 


BUTTER made from cream separated 
by De Laval Separators made the 
usual clean sweep of all highest awards 
at the great National Dairy Show held 
in Chicago in October 1914, as it 
nas always done at every convention 
of the National Buttermakers Associa- 
tion or a Dairy Show since the begin- 
ning of these important annual con- 
tests in 1892. 

The Sweepstakes and Gold Medal 
awards in the various classes were 
as follows: 


Whole Milk Creamery Butter 

The highest award in the Whole 
Milk Creamery Butter Class was made 
to Thomas Sadler, of Oelwein, Iowa, 
upon butter made witha De Laval Power 
or Factory Separator—score, 96%. 


Gathered Cream Creamery Butter 

The highest award in the important 
Gathered Cream Creamery Butter Class 
was made to the United Dairy Co., of 


Chicago, ‘which uses both De Laval 
Separators and Milk Clarifiers, the 
prize winning butter being made from 
cream gathered mainly from farm 
users of De Laval Hand Separators— 
score, 9614. 


Farm Dairy Butter 
The highest award in the Farm Dairy 
or Home-Made Butter Class was made 
to Austin C. Higgins, of Andover, 
Mass., who happily is not only a 
De Laval user but a De Laval Local 
Agent—score, 96. 


De Laval Superiority Indisputable 

Aside from the Sweepstakes and 
Gold Medal awards in all classes, the 
great majority of all other awards and 
higher scores were likewise given to 
De Laval users, again overwhelmingly 
demonstrating the superiority of De 
Laval dairy products, as at every 
important quality contest the world 
over for more than thirty years. 


The reasons for the superiority of the De Laval on the 


farm and in the creamery, 


will be made plain by a 


De Laval catalog which will be mailed upon request, 


The De Laval Separator Co., 23°. m2dits2 se Chor 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 






















Hetenet eRe 


to “whet” brain and hand 
dulling after effect.” 
You can take chew after chew of 


all the uplift without that after effect of heavy, dark 


tobacco. 


Only the mild mellow part of the leaf goes into this , 
‘That’s the secret of its sweet, 
long-lasting flavor and its extraordinary mildness. 


Dic Nic lwis 


CHEWING TOBACCO 


**The Thinkers of the Country Are the Tobacco Chewers’’ 
You can also get PICNIC TWIST in 50c freshness- 


soft, convenient twist. 


preserving drums of 11 twists. 


**The Thinkers of the 


said one of the greatest thinkers 
this country ever produced. 


to a cutting edge without any 


Country Are the 
Tobacco Chewers’”’ — 





Says the Carpenter: 

““Every time you see a good 
joint, it means some carpenter 
has put in some clear thought 
and followed it up with a steady, 
sure hand. 


“It’s when you have a ticklish 


job to do that you need a chew 
of PICNIC 









PICNIC and get 
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When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 


Progressive Farmer.’’ 





(abundant, but when 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








CORN SILAGE AS A SUPPLEMENT 
TO PASTURES 





During Summer Drouths and Short 
Pastures, Silos Are of Great Value 
to the Beef Cattle Raiser and the 
Dairyman 


AST summer was a drouthy one 
L in many sections. In places pas- 
tures were short, the corn crop 
was so poor that a small crop result- 
ed and half fat cattle were put upon 
the market as a result. For weeks 
the markets of the West had quite a 
supply of half fat cattle, which, if 
finished, would have returned good 
profits, but which could but be sold at 
a loss in their half fat condition. 
Such conditions are not unusual. 
Nearly every year some part of the 
country is forced to market cattle be- 
cause of drouth. The drouthy periods 
usually occur from July to September, 
and seldom last longer than 60 to 75 
days, and often for a shorter period. 
During that time the cattle often lose 
materially in weight and sometimes 
become so thin that even though good 
rains came the cattle would not be- 
come fat enough on pasture for 
slaughter purposes. The slaughter of 
the thousands of half fat cattle which 
results from drouthy conditions cur- 
tails the amount of finished beef which 
would be produced under normal con- 
ditions. The flooding of the markets 
with such cattle causes a drop in 
prices and results in greater losses for 
the producer. 


Silos as Drouth Insurance 


HE dairyman is also handicapped 

by drouthy conditions. While the 
pastures are good the milk flow is 
the grass be- 
comes dry or short the milk flow de- 
creases rapidly. So great is the de- 
crease in some cases that the herd is 
maintained during dry times at con- 
siderable financial loss. 

Sometimes men are found who pre- 
pare for drouthy times by planting 
soiling crops, such as sorghum, by 
keeping silage over from the previous 
fall, or by planting an early crop of 
corn which may be put into the silo. 
Such precautionary measures will al- 
ways pay the dairyman who milks a 
number of cows, and will usually pay 
the beef cattle raiser who is fattening 
cattle for the market. 

In the extreme South, sugar cane 
might be used for this purpose in the 
same way as it is in Cuba, but, when 
all conditions are considered, there is 
no feed or crop which will surpass 
corn silage for tiding cattle over a dry 
period. It is indeed rare that corn 
silage cannot be saved through the 
winter or made from an early variety 
of corn, planted in the early spring. 
The latter is perhaps the most feasi- 
ble plan, as the losses are not so 
great. 

In central Tennessee, pastures were 
very short the first of last August. 
Many cattle were thin when they 
should have been fat, but I saw one 
herd of fine Herefords that had been 
fed clover hay on pasture for six 
weeks because the pasture had com- 
pletely given out. The cattle looked 
well, but the expense of feeding them 
was heavy, for clover hay was high in 
price. How much cheaper these cat- 
tle could have been carried along on 
corn silage. 

A week later I visited the farm of 
Lovell & Southall, on Palmyra Island, 
Miss., and what a contrast. The fine 
Hereford cattle were in grass and 
partridge peas up to their sides, and 
were exceedingly fat, but upon look- 
ing into the silos, instead of finding 
them empty, I found 150 tons of sil- 
age in one, and another 150-ton silo 
was over half full, The manager told 
me that the silage in one silo was al- 
most three years old. Upon digging 
into it, the silage was found to be in 
good condition, though darker in col- 
or than normal. Steers were being 
finished on pasture for the market, 


and in case of drouth silage would 
have been fed in order that they 
might continue gaining in a satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Throughout many other sections of 
the South, many fields of corn were 
seen which would make little corn at 
all, but which would have made a fair 
yield of silage. True, the silage would 
not have been the best, because of the 
small amount of grain, but the corn 
could not have been handled in any 
other manner which would have yield- 
ed greater returns. 

If a small field of corn is planted 
early each year it is usually mature 
enough for silage by the time a 
drouthy period comes. In the case of 
fattening cattle or milk cows, the corn 
would return a high price if a drouth 
should occur, and if not it could be 
made into silage for winter use. 

Steers which are fattened on pas- 
ture often lose 100 pounds or more in 
flesh and depreciate from one-half to 
one cent a pound in value because of 
a drouth lasting 30 to 45 days. If sil- 
age were fed during this period the 
steers should continue to gain at the 
rate of one and one-half to two 
pounds a day instead of losing flesh. 
That is, a 1000-pound steer that would 
have been worth six and one-half 
cents under normal conditions may 
weigh only 900 pounds and be worth 
but six cents, if subjected to a severe 
drouth. 

If this steer had received a ration 
of 50 pounds of silage per day in ad- 
dition to what grass he would have 
eaten, in 45 days he would have con- 
sumed .2,250 pounds of silage, which 
at $4.a ton would cost $4.50. The steer 
would have been worth $65, less $4.50 
for feed, or $60.50; whereas, if sub- 
jected to drouth, he might have been 
worth, at six cents a pound, $54, leav- 
ing a profit of $6.50 per steer by feed- 
ing the silage. 


Balance the Feed 


T WILL usually prove profitable to 

use some cottonseed meal with the 
corn silage and grass, starting the 
steers on two pounds per day and 
gradually increasing until they are 
eating about four and one-half pounds 
of meal at the end of 30 days. If the 
meal is fed with the silage and grass 
the feed will cost more, but the steers 
will make larger daily gains and will 
probably sell for more per pound. 

There is no doubt but that young 
pure-bred cattle will always pay 
handsomely for any silage given, for 
they should be kept growing all of 
the time, and the same may be true 
of high-grade calves and yearlings of 
the beef breeds. There is doubt, how- 
ever, whether the herd of common 
stock cattle, or even the herd of 
high-grade cows which are kept for 
breeding purposes only, will always 
pay for the feed consumed during a 
dry period. With these mature cattle 
it does not matter much if they do 
become somewhat thin, providing 
they do not get downright poor, for 
they will regain much of their flesh 
rapidly when the’ pastures improve. 

In conclusion I wish to emphasize 
to all farmers raising pure-bred or 
high-grade stock, fattening cattle for 
the market, or running a dairy, the 
importance of planting a field of ear- 
ly corn which may be used for silage 
during times of drouth. Bear in mind 
also that such cattle should have al- 
most all of the silage they will con- 
sume in addition to the grass. Start 
the cattle on about 20 pounds of sil- 
age per day and gradually increase 
the amount until the steers are eat- 
ing the normal amount in about 10 
days. A medium ration of cottonseed 
meal fed with the silage will prove 
especially valuable for fattening cat- 
tle and for young growing stock. 

W. F. WARD, 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. 





“How was it that you didn't name 
baby Woodrow Wilson when 
was your intention?” 

“We named it Mary Jane.’’—Philadelphia 
Ledger, 
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Saturday, January 16, 1915] 


FOR THE “LAND’S SAKE® 
ra“ BOSTROM IMPROVED 
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WEIGHT 


North Carolina Home-made Meat Club 
BOUT a year ago an effort was 
made to organize the mature 

farmers of North Carolina into a 

club, the main object of which was 

to study the question of growing 
hogs and curing the meat at hoine. 

The club had to be named, so it was 

called the Home-made Meat Club. 








SS Price $15 
which has TELESCOPE enabling you to read the~ 
Target a quarter of a mile away. and you will 
Ditch, Tile Drain, irrigate, Terrace 
your land properly. It is used and endorsed by 
farmers from coast to ccast, becauseit is the most 
Simple, Accurate, Durable and Complete 
cutfit over made for Farm Leveling work. Write 
for illustrated description of Level and details of 
our MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE and then have 
your home merchant order you one from his hard- 

ware jobber on those guarantees. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO. “aitininen™ 


03 LOS fb 





largely amatter of pro- 
fiting by the success 
ofothermen. But 


how men make real mon- 

ey farming. One year for 
$1.00. Send for a free copy. 
The Breeder’s Gazette 
Room 1127 ,542 S. Dearbo.n en icage. Hl. 











New Edition (2. of 
‘Modern Silage Methods 


ENTIRELY a new book—new 
chapters—tells facts about every 
type of silo—home made, stave, 

brick ,cement,tile,metal,pit, 

Ey ete. Tells best for yourneeds 

wad —impartial suggestions for 

nr ie aeae iad Loa ook lt» Sa 


previous om Write eats al 
Mailed for 10c. Mention this 





Perfectly Air-tight 
Perfect-fitting doors make the silo abso- 
lutely air-tight. That keeps the ensilage 

» sweet and fresh down to last forkful. Quick, 

easy adjust it—no or wrench 

needed. Strong steel hoops form easy 
ladder. Built to last a lifetime—of White or 

Ee low Pine, Oregon Fir or Cypress. You 

may pay more money, but you can’t buya 
better silo. Complete anchoring system 

§ furnished with every silo. Our motto is 

| Quality. Write today for free catalog. 

ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING CO. 

De; oe M, Frederick, Md. 


a ; nomy Silos 
FRED REPPERT 


Livestock Auctioneer 
Decatur, Ind. 

Have a wide acquaintance 
among breeders in every State 
in the Union. Write early for 
dates, as I sell nearly every 
day in the sale season. 


























f ™ 
For an Experienced and Capable 


Livestock Auctioneer, 


Write H. L. IGLEHEART, 
ELIZABETHTOWN, KY. 











SHORTHORNS 


(REGISTERED STOCK. 


Shorthorn Cattle, Berkshire 
Hogs, Standard Poultry. 


HORNER SCHOOL FARMS, 


Charlotte, N. C. 








That the farmers were ready for 
such a movement was evidenced by 
the fact that almost one thousand 
joined the club notwithstanding the 
fact that no particular effort was 
made to secure members. When this 
club work was undertaken the Ani- 
mal Industry Division at Raleigh was 
not in position to look after the de- 
tails of a great membership. At the 
present time, however, the Division 
can take care of a large membership, 
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PURE-BRED 





LIVESTOCK 

















and farmers who have not joined 
are urged to send in their names. 
Last spring two hog crops were 
emphasized — peanuts and soy beans. 
Full directions relative to the growing 
of these crops were sent each mem- 
ber of the Club, and many thousands 
of acres were planted especially for 
hogs. The man who raises hogs 
profitably must also provide grazing 
during the winter months; for this 
purpose the members were urged 
to sow either rape or rye. Many 
members followed the _ directions 
closely and now have their hogs on 
cheap grazing crops. 

The authorities of the Animal In- 
dustry Division are very anxious to 
increase the membership to two 
thousand this spring. It costs noth- 
ing to join; simply send your name 
and address to Dan T. Gray, West 
Raleigh, N. C., and he will see to it 
that you are given practical direct- 
ions for producing pork at a profit. 





Easier to Get Money Out of a Hog 
Pen Than a Cotton Field 


AYS a Chester, S. C., correspond- 

ent of the Columbia State: 

“A colored farmer living in Ross- 
ville township recently brought one 
bale of cotton and one hog, prepared 
for market, to Chester, which he sold 
as follows: 

“The bale of cotton for $28, the hog 
| for $33.15. With the latter he paid a 
| balance due on a good young horse. 

“Another colored farmer, Leonidas 
Ware, living near Rodman, had two 
hogs, which, after they were killed 
and dressed, weighed 708 pounds. 


| BERKSHIRES, 





“THE 


BUY 


First cost 














Running-Walkers 
Riding and Driving Horses for ali purposes 


Stallions, Mares, Geldings 


The Kentucky Kind at Breeder’s Prices 


for literature. For best service accurately describe 
your wants. 

GLENWORTH FARMS, Home of Bohemian King, 
ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, 


25 Main St., Burgin, Ky. 


HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE,” 


HORSES BY MAIL 


Fox-Trotters 


under a positive guarantee. Write today 











BERKSHIRES 


Oem 


SELWYN FARMS 


| EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
Bol. STEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 





? 
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Tamworths. Pigs, bred gilts and boars 


ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well a and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. - 
ESTVIEW STOCK FA ARM, 
D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston- Salem, N.C, 


oO. I. C’s. 


Rann v PPD 





rare 
0. I. C’s “"Pure- bred stock, all ages. Special 
* price on pigs during December. 
Choice bred gilts $35.00 and up. Service boars. 
All from large regist-red prize winning stock. 


W. I. OWEN, Route 2, Bedford City, Va. 
POLAND- ‘CHINAS 


nn PPPS AA ONS 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 

















é : Po 
Lee’s Premier ie le $1,100, his sire sold tor $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1.5) 
Keystone Baron Duke. the Grand Champion Boar at 
the Inernational Live Stcck Show, Chicago, 1910, 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed choiera immune. 
Rezistered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 











Fancy Berkshires 


Berkshire Pigs of 
ideal type, best 
of breeding, 3 mo. 
old and over, $15, WW 
$20 and $25, ac- dul 

cording to size, age anid Weeding. 
Registered with as good pedigree as 
can be written. ey are out of 
large, well bred, mature sows, sired 
by three of the best boars in Geor- 
ig good enough to go into any 

erd. 


FAIR VIEW FARM, Palmetto, Ga. 


















‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 





This, at 11 cents, would be $77.88. 
“The cost of raising one large hog, 
when properly done, is not more than 


one bale of cotton. From this the 
small farmer may learn that he can 
more cheaply and with a great deal 
less labor get the value of a bale of 
cotton out of a hog pen than out of a 
cotton field.” 





North Carolina Livestock Associa- 
tions Meet Next Week 


HE North Carolina Livestock As- 

sociations, composed of the North 
Carolina Beef Breeders’ and Feed- 
ers’ Association, the North Carolina 
Dairy Association, the North Caro- 
lina Swine Breeders’ Association, and 
the Western North Carolina Sheep 
Breeders’ Association, will meet at 
Statesville, N. C., January 19, 20, 21. 
Prominent authorities will address 
the associations and every provision 
has been made for making the meet- 
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ings a great success. Reduced rates 





Special Sale Shorthorn Bulls 


One and two-yr-oilds. Ready for service. 


Prices reasonable 
GRE ENFIELD PLANTATION, 
Greenfield, Rankin Co., 


Mississippi 


have been quoted by the railroads, 
and livestock men from all over the 
state are expected. 





The Progressive Farmer calculates that if 





all the horses and mules in the South were 





| Pure-bred Poultry 


fed on cottonseed meal at the rate of two 
pounds a day each, it would consume all the 
meal that is made from a 15,000,000 bale 








cotton crop and the saving to the South 





FOR SALE. 
100 Homer Pigeons Cheap. 


Ss. B. ADAMS, Jr., 


Greensboro, North Carolina. 





would be $45,000,000. The Progressive Farm- 
er claims that cottonseed meal is better 
than either corn or oats for feeding horses 
and mules, and argues also that the manure 
is of much greater value than that obtained 





from other feedstuffs.—Yorkville Enquirer, 











300 Choice Breeders and Exhibition 
Barred Rocks, Black Langshans, White 
I. R: Ducks, Columbian and Buff Wyandottes, 


$1.50 to $5.00. 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, 


Minister—John, you use profanity do you 
ot? 


John—But, sor, I—I— 
Minister—Go down and settle this plumb- 
er’s bill for me and pretend it’s your own,— 





Columbia, S. C. | Judge. 


the cost of fertilizer used in making | 





OCCONEECHEE FARM. 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PiG- DURHAM,.NC. 














Large Berkshire Pigs. 


The easy feeding kind with big bone and 
long, deep bodies, good heads, and richly 
bred. Prices right. No diseases in or near 
my herd. Write me for descriptions and 
pedigrees. 


R. G. VANCE, Waynesboro, Va. 




















BERKSHIRES OF QUALITY 
Pigs were eight to ten weeks old September 
12. Strictly first-class, GET A PAIR TODAY. 


Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va. 
_DUROC- JERSEYS 








WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DU ROC - JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 


Herd of 200 to pick from. Nothing but the 
best shipped for breeding purposes. Quality 


and breeding unexcelled. 
S. D. O’NEAL, Prop., VAUCLUSE, VA. 














Sows all sold again! Just a few 
Duroc-Jerseys more to book! Money-making 
—————————= Boars by Ideal Pearl 77318. Book- 
ing at $10.00. You can’t beat them. Quick action. 


W.W. SHAY, Cruso, N.C. 
TAMWORTHS 


ii\\h Athen PAPLRAAL AL ALSL 


——TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions,9 grand champions and 5 trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 
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From Large Progressive Boars and Sows. 
hs E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 
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Purebred Registered 


HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


A striking example of the constitution- 
al vitality of pure-bred registered Hol- 
stein-Freisian cattle is given by a 17- 
year-old Holstein cow that produced 
15,000 pounds of milk last year, and 25 
quarts a day on her last calving. She 
has one daughter now giving 36 quarts 
a day, and another who is yielding 26 
quarts daily on 6 months’ milking. 

Her owner is enthusiastic about Hol- 
steins. Wouldn’t you be if you were 
having a similar experience? 

Send for Free Illustrated Descriptive Booklet 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America, 


Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 














‘Holsteins and Guernseys 


100 head high grade cows and heifers, fresh 
and to freshen. Splendid individuals, heavy 
milkers. All bred to registered bulls. Also 
some pure-bred_ registered Holstein bull 
calves. Also grade Holstein bulls and heifer 
calves. All tuberculin tested. 

KTON FARM, 


Elkton, ~ Maryland. 
ate 











HEREFORDS © 


PRED nrem 


HEREFORDS 
For Sale. 

33 Bulls 15 ‘eas old. 

40 Bulls 20 months old. 

50 Heifers 12 to 20 months. 
55 Heifers and Buii calves. 
35 Heifers unregistered,15 months. 

H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 

Howard Co. 
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Extra choice, young registered Hereford bulls and heif- 
ers forsale. Also 5 high class registered Holstein bulls 
forsale. BEST HERD IN iit SOUTH. 

GILTNER BROTHERS, EMINENCE, KY. 


JERSEYS» 


> OAKWOOD FARM| 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
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For Sale 


8 Cows. 4 Bred Heifers 
9 Heifers and 9 bulls. 
All registered stock. 




















HORSES AND JACKS 


maw yee 


Jacks, Saddlers. and Percherons 


Fine Kentucky Mammoth jacks 
and jennetts, saddle and Perche- 
ron horses. We can show you 
more good jacks, fox-walking stal- 
lions and mares and geldings than 
any other farm in the State. Short- 
horn Hereford and Jersey cattle, 
Write for prices describing your 
wants. 


The Cook Farms, Lexingtsn, Ky. 











Save your papers and get a binder. 
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x Ya “You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
aa he reads it or not.” 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 


119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, 
TAIT BUTLER, . 
B. L. MOSS, . 

W. F. MASSEY, 











President and Editor 

Vice-President and Editor 

Managing Editor 

R : Contributing Editor 

JOHN S. PEARSON, 5 . Secretary-Treasurer 

J.A. MARTIN, . : ; Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 








EEP your powder dry,” is a slogan of the Euro- 
pean soldiers. “Keep your cotton dry” is a 
good one for Southern farmers. 





ETTING out stumps is 
Draining swamps is also. 
er who said, “I'd as lief have 
ger as a stump in my field.” 


good winter work. 
It was a wise farm- 
a splinter in my fin- 





O EASTERN North Carolina farmer should 

overlook the list of farmers’ institutes and 
women’s institutes to be held this month and next. 
Look up the list of those in your section and help 
advertise them. 





O YOU have to wade through mud to get to 

cow and horse stables? Worst of all, do you 
make your wife and daughters wade through such 
mud to do the milking? It’s easy to make a raised 
dry walkway of stone or concrete or at least by 
nailing planks on pieces of timber. Try it. 





F ANYBODY thinks the mountain section of 

North Carolina is not progressing let him take a 
look at Madison County. Within the last eighteen 
months it has put in a farm demonstration agent 
for the first time in its history, has employed a 
whole-time county superintendent of schools, has 
inaugurated a successful annual corn show, and 
has voted $300,000 in bonds for road improvement. 
We congratulate Madison. 





N FEW states is the Farmers’ Union more active 

or doing better work than in Virginia. The State 
Union there has been called to meet in Roanoke, 
February 2, and in anticipation of this meeting 
The Progressive Farmer will print next week an 
interesting article by Secretary Blankenship on 
what the Virginia Union has done and is planning 
to do. North Carolina Union members should ask 
their secretaries about the important circular just 
issued by the State President and Secretary. 





MEETING of interest to every North Carolin- 

ian will be the annual meeting of the State Con- 
ference for Social Service in Raleigh, January 28, 
29, 30. A magnificent list of speakers and subjects 
will be offered, and we hope every Progressive 
Farmer reader who is planning to visit Raleigh 
during the session of the Legislature (and it’s a 
mighty good thing to come down and see your law- 
makers) will choose these dates and attend the 
Conference. Everybody is invited, and a postal 
card sent to Clarence Poe, President, Raleigh, will 
secure you a full program. 





E FIND a rather shrewd suggestion in a letter 

from one of our friends who, after standing a 
good examination, is applying for the position 
of rural mail carrier: “There are several patrons 
who have printed letterheads,” he writes, “and 
T’ve been thinking of asking some of them to write 
the Congressman in my behalf.” There is no 
doubt about it that whether a man is writing to a 
public official or to a business house, a printed 
letterhead makes an impression for him and helps 
his cause—just as a good suit of clothes would be 
of greater advantage to him than a ragged, dirty 
suit, if he were making the request in person. One 
of the best New Year resolutions a farmer can 
make is to name his farm and use printed station- 
ery. 








ALKING about “diversified farming,” Mr. R. W. 

Scott says there is yet another crop every 
farmer ought to grow on his place—an ice crop! 
There is no doubt about it that plenty of ice would 
add immeasurably to the summer happiness of 
every farm home, nor is it to be doubted that a 
great proportion of our*readers could have ice by 
arranging a pond two feet deep such as Mr. Scott 
describes in his lettter in next week’s paper. Look 
out for his letter and ask your neighbors to read 
it. too, for as Mr. Scott says in conclusion: 





“This is a day of codperation. I know of 
three or four neighbors who dug an ice-house 
jointly, and all helped to fill it. Each had all 


the ice he wanted, and enjoyed putting it up al- 
most as much as he might have enjoyed going 
to a picnic. Every neighborhood should have 
at least one ice-house, for the sake of the 
pleasure and comfort it affords.” 





HE progress of codperation is slow but sure. 

The writer’s recollection is that Sir Horace 
Plunkett told us that he made fifty speeches be- 
fore he got one cooperative society started in Ire- 
land. That was twenty-five years ago. In a re- 
cent issue of the Irish Homestead we read a list 
of codperative creameries that have promised con- 
tributions of butter for the wounded British and 
Irish soldiers, and the simple list of names fills 
a column in that paper. And this reminds us to 
say that because we are constantly telling our 
readers to be sure to have four hundred cows 
ready to patronize a creamery before starting one, 
we do not mean at all to discourage codperative 
creameries. We need them all over the South. 
And if your community hasn’t cows enough to jus- 
tify a creamery at this time, just keep urging the 
importance of more cattle—and more feed for the 
cattle—until you are able to start a creamery and 
get the profits that will surely result under proper 
conditions, 





Put Your Boy in the Corn Club Work and 
Your Girl in the Canning Club Work 





AS your neighborhood a Boys’ Corn Club and 
a Girls’ Canning Club, Mr. 
Farmer, and are your boy and your girl 


members? 


Progressive 


If these clubs have not been organized, 
high time that one get busy? 
Wouldn’t it be well, at once, to see your local 


is it not some 
teacher, and through the teacher, the county farm 
demonstration agent, and the county superintend- 
ent of schools to get the work under way? 

As we conceive it, the mission of the boys’ club 
work is not merely the making of 100 or 200 bush- 
els of corn to the acre, but rather the instillation 
of knowledge, ideas and habits of thought that will 
eventually produce a better farmer and a better 
citizen. Similarly, canning a few tomatoes is far 
from being the final aim of the girls’ club work; 
for here, too, it is the making of a better, more 
adequately equipped woman—a better wife and a 
better mother—that is the real aim. 

With this conception of the work, let us not 
place too high a valuation on the material prizes 
offered. These are something, it is true; but the 
greatest and most enduring prize of all comes to 
the boy or the girl who works faithfully and con- 
scientiously, and at the end of the year possesses 
knowledge and inspiration that in after years will 
make for better farms and better homes, better 
men and better women, 

Following are the state agents in charge of the 
club work in our territory; write them today for 
complete information in regard to the club work 
and then get your teacher and your neighbors in- 
terested: 


Virginia—T. O. 
Agnew, 


Sandy, 


Burkeville, 
Burkeville, 


Girls’ Work, 

North Carolina—T. E. Browne, West Raleigh, Boys’ Work; 
Mrs. Jane S. McKimmon, Raleigh, Girls’ Work. 

South Carolina—W. W. 


Boys’ Work; Miss Ella 


Long, Clemson College, Boys’ 
Work; Miss Edith L, Parrott, Rock Hill, Girls’ Work, 
Georgia—J. Phil Campbell, Athens, Boys’ Work; Miss 
Elizabeth G. Hall, Athens, Girls’ Work. 
Florida—C. K. McQuarrie, Gainesville, Boys’ Work; Miss 


Lila Fraser, Gainesville, Girls’ Work. 





Mail the Next Page to Some Legislator or 
Townsman 


NE fact which our farmers must realize is that 
in order to get sufficient sentiment for land 
segregation and for the repeal of the crop 

lien law, we must wake up the townspeople and 
our legislators. We make them know the 
reasons for the faith that is in us and secure their 
support. 


must 


For this purpose we are printing on the next 
page the first of two articles reviewing the whole 
situation and setting forth the bottom 
which the farmers rest their case. 


facts on 
And now, Mr. 
Subscriber, it is up to you to see that this informa- 
tion gets to the man who needs it. To this end 
we earnestly urge every reader of The Progressive 
Farmer to cut out the next page of The Progress- 
ive Farmer and mail it to some member of the 
Legislature or some business or professional man 


in town. If you can’t do anything more just write 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
on the bottom of the page, “This is a statement of 
facts and we want your support,” and sign your 
name. 

It will probably be an excellent plan to cut out 
E. L. G.’s masterly explanation of the crop lien 
system and send it along also. When farmers be- 
gin to spend half as much time stirring up their 
lawmakers after they elect them as they do hur- 
rahing for them before nomination, they will get 


some relief. Use the next page. 





Make the Improvements Pay Their Way 





HAT the best farm implements, better work 
stock, the use of commercial fertilizers, silos, 
improved homes and many other good things 
are desirable and profitable is certainly well estab- 
lished; but it does not follow that all of them or 
any of them would pay on a particular farm. The 
purchase of improvements is an individual and per- 
sonal matter, to be settled by the existing con- 
ditions. 

A silo may be profitable for one man and a poer 
investment for another, but nevertheless the silo 
as a part of the general farm equipment where 
cattle are to be wintered is beyond question a good 
investment for most farms. Commercial fertil- 
izers may ‘be profitable on one crop or soil and 
unprofitable on another crop or soil, and yet that 
does not affect the general fact that commercial 
fertilizers intelligently used are generally profit- 
able. 

The same is true of farm implements. That 
most implements made and on the market will do 
good work and prove a profitable investment un- 
der certain conditions is well established, and yet 
the man who purchases farm implements must 
consider well his needs or the use to which he can 
put the implement before buying it. The acreage 
or the use to which it can be put. as well as the 
difference in the cost and quality of the work 
which the new implement will do compared 
with the cost and quality of the work done by the 
tools already on hand, should be carefully weighed. 

If the saving or the benefits resulting from the 
investment will pay for the implement and in- 
terest on the investment in the 
usefulness, and leave a 
profit, 
purchase; 


its 
and rather 
economical 
but it is a mistake, 
which many farmers make, especially those whe 


course of 
life of safe 


liberal then it is 


margin of 
to make the 
have the means and are just beginning farming, to 
purchase improvements the use for which is not 
sufficient to justify the expenditure. 





The Week on the Farm 


UR issue of next week will deal particularly 
with the subject of vegetables and fruits all 
the year round. Now is the time to get ready 
to do some real gardening, and next week Prof. 
Massey and others will tell just how to go about 
it. 
* * x 
Do not fail to read our letters in this issue on 
“How I Got Out of Debt.” Among these contribu- 
tions are some absorbing human interest stories— 
stories of hard work, privation, but, above all, of a 
determination that 
meant. 


refused to know what failure 


2 + 

One fact these letters reveals is the difficulty of 
getting out of debt, once in. This would certainly 
suggest caution in contracting debts, but it em- 
phasizes too our bitter need for a more adequate 
system of rural credits. Thousands of Southern 
farms, owned by intelligent, hard-working farm- 
ers, are badly in need of improvements. But these 
cost money, and it is too much to expect the farm- 
er to pay from 10 to 50 per cent for money borrow- 
ed to make needed changes and additions to his 
farm equipment. 

aes 

Better farming, better business, better living— 
these are our urgent needs, and each in larg 
measure is dependent upon the others. Read our 
articles this week on buying and selling more eco- 
nomically and the need for rural credits reform, 
and then make your influence felt. 
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An Appeal to White Townsmen and Legislators—I 


O THE white townspeople and white legis- 
lators of the South we appeal in behalf of 
the small white farmer of the South, and it is 
an appeal made not without reason. The tragic 
and deplorable fact is that through all our past the 
wealthier whites of the South have not shown 
proper sympathy for their struggling white breth- 
ren on the farms. And now that white farmers 
are making a fight for Land Segregation Between 
the Races so as to simply enable white communi- 
ties to limit future land sales to white people, one 
of the country’s leading Negro papers, the Norfolk 
Journal and Guide, boasts that the agitation will 
split the white race in two—boasts that the 
wealthier whites of the towns will side with the 
Negroes and crush and defeat the efforts of the 
small white farmers of our country districts. 

We do not believe this can be true. We believe 
that the indifference of white townsmen or white 
legislators is due solely to ignorance of conditions, 
and it is to make a clear statement of these condi- 
tions that we write this article. 


wt 
White Townspeople Want to Know the Facts 


EFORE us just now as we write, for example, 
is a letter from a senator in one of our South- 
ern legislatures, a leading lawyer in one of 

our Southern cities. “What are the real facts 
about the need for this Land Segregation Between 
the Races the farmers are demanding?” he asks. 
“And about this crop lien law? I confess that I 
am loath to admit, even to myself, a possible dan- 
ger to the white race growing out of competition 
and rivalry between our race and the Negro. When 
I look around me in my city and county I can find 
no such condition, but if it does exist elsewhere 
and if it possesses real, potential dangers to the 
white race, I want the facts surrounding the situ- 
ation and the details and nature of the remedy 
suggested.” 

Let us come directly then to our friend’s ques- 
tions and then give the facts. He wishes to know 
three things: 


1. Is the Negro really gaining on our white 
farmers in the industrial struggle, and if so where 
is the evidence that he is gaining? 

2. How can there be danger to a superior race 
competing with an inferior? 

3. If there is danger what is the remedy? 


And our answers are these: 


1. The Negro is gaining on the white farmers all 
over the South, and the indubitable proof is given 
by the census statistics themselves. 

2. He is gaining not because of superior ability, 
intelligence, and industry, but simply because pres- 
ent conditions give him an unfair, unjust, unequal 
advantage over the white farmer. 

3. It is simply to remove these unfair condi- 
tions—simply to secure justice for the white man 
and not injustice for the Negro that the white 
farmers are demanding the repeal of the crop lien 
law—and are demanding the privilege of Land 
Segregation Between the Races for such neighbor- 
hoods as want it. 

& 


The Rural South Is Growing Blacker Instead 
of Whiter 


UR first proposition is that although the rural 
South is still wholly inadequately settled, and 
although settlers from the West should be 

fast doubling the South’s rural white population, 
and reducing the proportion of Negroes, the facts 
are that in every section of the South today the 
white acreage is actually decreasing and the Negro 
acreage increasing; the proportion of white farm- 
ers is decreasing and the proportion of Negro 
farmers increasing. 

In other words, one has only to examine the 
census figures to find verification of the now famil- 
iar boast of Negro leaders that their race is “cap- 
turing the rural South”, and that “in every South- 
ern state east of the Mississippi, except Florida, 
the Negroes in the rural districts are gaining on 
the whites in rural population.” 

In the South Atlantic states in the last census 
decade the number of Negro farmers increased 23 
per cent, white farmers only 12; and in the other 
Southern states east of the Mississippi the number 
of Negro farmers increased 21 per cent and of 
whites only 12 per cent; while the most serious 
fact of all is that taking the South as a whole, it is 
the Negroes who are fastest becoining farm-own- 
ers (increase in last decade, 17 per cent, white in- 
crease 12 per cent), while it is the white farmers 
who are fastest losing their homes and becoming a 
tenant class (increase of white tenant farmers last 
decade, 188,000 or 27 per cent, Negroes only 118,000 
or 21 per cent). 


By CLARENCE POE 


Negroes Are Gaining Because of Unequal 
Competition 
| | NDOUBTEDLY then, the Negroes are gaining 


on white farmers, but the explanation is that 

they are gaining because of unequal competi- 
tion and this is a fact which can be clearly demon- 
strated. 

The first form of their unequal competition is: 
Lower Living Standards. And here the principle so 
clearly set forth by Prof. E. C. Branson is worth 
emphasizing, namely, that 


“A people with lower living standards will 
always prevail against a people with unde- 
fended higher living standards.” 


In other words, wherever two men are doing the 
same work, the man who can live on fifty cents a 
day will always crowd to the wall the man whose 
higher civilization requires a dollar or more to 
maintain—unless that higher civilization and living 
standard are properly safeguarded. And today the 
higher living standards of the Southern white 
farmer are indeed “undefended.” Because of his 
savage ancestry the Negro has and always will 
have lower living standards than the white man. 
He can outbid the white man for land and then 
underlive the white man in paying for it—simply 
because the Negro family is willing to live in a 
dirtier, shabbier house, eat less wholesome food, 
and dress in dirtier and scarcer clothing than the 
white man with his superior civilization is willing 
to do. 

Of the nearly one-fifth of a million increase in 
number of tenant white farmers in the South in 
the last decade—farmers of Southern white blood 
who are landless and homeless today—it is impos- 
sible to say how many are landless because of hav- 
ing to face competition with a race with lower liv- 
ing standards. Only recently the New York Out- 
look, in referring to the increase in cotton mill 
population in South Carolina, said that the poor 
white farmers “have been forced from the fields by 
Negro competition and have flocked to the mill 
towns.” In other words, men who might have been 
independent home-owners in the country have be- 
come hirelings of great corporations in mill towns, 
their children employed at tender ages in work 
which has aroused the pity of the Nation. 


x 
How the Negro Captures White Communi- 
ties by Social Pressure 


Titi second form of the Negro’s unfair compe- 
tition is the social feature. When Negroes 
begin to crowd into a neighborhood—and es- 

pecially where they begin to buy land and crowd 

around resident white farmers as permanent, im- 

movable, independent land-owners; not temporary 

residents nor under any white man’s control as 
tenants are—the tendency is for the white farmers 
to be forced away for social reasons. 

I know how it was and yet is in my old neigh- 
borhood. My own father in his old age was forced 
to leave his lifelong home and the home of his 
father before him, simply because the crowding in 
of Negroes around us made the place unsatisfac- 
tory for reasons both of family protection and of 
neighborly social life. An excellent white man and 
his wife who were my tenants on the same place 
two years ago left for the same reason. A cousin 
who has built on the same farm fears that the 
same forces will cause him to move. And I have 
before me now a letter from one of the dearest old 
ladies I have ever known, a woman who, left a 
widow on a small farm, moved to a town in anoth- 
er state. She says: 


“Many a man has died and left his wife and 
children in very good circumstances with a 
little farm and stock where she and her chil- 
dren could have stayed and worked and been 
happy. But for fear of the Negro she would 
have to pull up and leave it all and go to the 
factory with a sad heart and put her darling 
children to work from daybreak till dark. The 
Negro is free and the white child has often be- 
come the slave through fear of the Negro. I 
myself would never have left my home but for 
this fear.” 

a 7 


How the Negro Gets Land Cheaper Than 
the White Man 


O IT is that even where there is no actual phy- 
sical fear of the Negroes, their presence may 
nevertheless drive white people away from a 
neighborhood simply because these Negroes oc- 
cupy farms that white people would otherwise oc- 
cupy, and for this reason there is no social life for 





the white people who remain, and_ schools, 
churches, and all the agencies that make life at- 
tractive dwindle and starve. 

Not only this, but the Negro has an unfair ad- 
vantage for taking the rural South to himself in 
that it is an almost invariable rule that when he 
buys out a white man, it lowers land values and 
makes it easier for him to get more land, whereas 
when a white man buys land in a community, the 
rule is that it increases land values and makes it 
harder for him to get more. When a Negro re- 
cently moved into the white part of a town not a 
hundred miles from where our Senator-friend 
lives, the white people publicly explained their de- 
mand for an immediate segregation ordinance by 
saying: 


“It is an unwritten law that wherever a Ne- 
gro moves into a locality, property of that lo- 
cality decreases in value.” 


Only a short while ago I had a letter from a man 
who told of having to move out from a predomin- 
antly Negro community and sell his land for $10 an 
acre and move to a white section and pay $33% an 
acre for land not one bit better. The only differ- 
ence was that the presence of the Negroes made 
the first land undesirable and therefore cheap; the 
presence of whites made the second land desirable 
and therefore high. A friénd said to me a short 
time ago: “I should like to have my family in a 
white neighborhood, but if I were to move I should 
have to sell my place at half its worth because of 
the Negroes around it.” And in my own case, if 
I wished to sell my own farm, I doubt whether it 
would bring even 50 per cent of what it would 
command if it were in the midst of a white neigh- 
borhood. 


& 
What Is the Remedy? 
N*& only has the Negro these unfair advan- 


tages for capturing the rural South, not only 

has the white farmer to suffer this unequal 
competition, but mark this further fact: On ac- 
count of the operations of the crop lien law, the 
white farmer has to make his crops in competition 
with thousands and thousands of Negro tenants 
of merchant landowners who do not care whether 
they make a profit on the crop or not, because 
their real profit comes on the supplies they sell 
the tenant. This is the reason why we have over- 
production of cotton and low prices. The market 
is simply flooded with a vast production that is 
made without regard to profit, and this drives the 
white farmer out of business. We leave it to any 
man who has studied the question as to whether a 
pound of cotton would ever have sold for less than 
ten cents but for Negro competition and the crop 
lien law, and the same principle applies equally 
well to tobacco. Don’t get mad With the merchant 
for taking advantage of this condition, but just 
remove the condition. 

But the crop lien law (see E. L. G’s. magnificent 
article on page 20) and allied topics call for fur- 
ther discussion, and we shall present these other 
matters next week in the second of these two 
“Appeals to Southern Townsmen and Legislators.” 
In that article we shall also explain not only how 
Land Segregation, reinforced by a repeal of the 
crop lien law, will remedy rural social conditions 
but also how it will enable farmers to codperate 
for better farming, diversified crops, more machin- 
ery and livestock and thereby successfully “de- 
fend” their living standards against competition 
with the Negro. 

In other words, the repeal of the crop lien law 
will materially nullify the Negro’s unfair eco- 
nomic competition, while permitting white come 
munities that wish to do so to remain white will 
materially nullify the Negro’s unfair social come 
petition. 





A Thought for the Week 


BELIEVE the greatest privilege and greatest 

duty for any man is to be happily married, and 

that no other form of success or service, for 
either man or woman, can be wisely accepted as a 
substitute or alternative.—Theodore Roosevelt. 





| a good saying which an exchange quotes 
from Robert Flournoy, of Fort Valley, Ga.: “I'd 
as lief have a splinter in my hand as a stump in my 
field.” There’s no better work for winter than get- 
ting rid of stumps. Many readers who have bought 
stump pullers in codperation with their neighbors 
have rejoiced later over the good results. Others 
prefer dynamite. But anyhow, get out the stumps; 
and like Mr. Flournoy, don’t feel easy till you do. 





I don’t care how little money you make—I want you 
to understand that there’s only one place in the world 
where you can live a happy life, and that’s inside your 
income.—Old Gorgon Graham, 
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To put it at once into Half a Million Farm Homes 





THE 
COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


The big $1.50 
farm paper, 
will be 
mailed to 
you 3 months— 


13 Weeks—25 Cents 


THECOUNTRY GENTLEMAN treats 
farming as a business—not only 
growing stuff, but selling it at a 
profit—the chief end of any busi- 
ness. 


These 13 issues, for 25 cents, 
would make a book of nearly 
1,000,000 words and 800 illustrations, 
covering more than 500 farm sub- 
jects, divided about as follows: 


General Farming. . . . 95 Articles 
Livestock: .-. ..4,. .« 75 7 
Marketing, Management 
and Finance ... . 
Buildings, Equipment 
eee 
a 
Vegetables, Flowers. 
Dairying .... 
Orchards and Trees 
Rural Social Life. 
Home Making . 


Free Personal Service 


Any farm question that puzzles a reader of 
THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN will be an- 
swered personally and promptly by mail. 
More than 100 practical experts are 
at our call to render this free per- 
sonal service. 


3 MONTHS 
(13 ISSUES) 














Who’s Got Fox Terriers? 
We are gettiug inquiries right along for 
Fox Terriers. If you have any—adver- 
tise. If you have no puppies for sale now, 
put an ad. in and book orders for future 
delivery. Stay ahead of the game. 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


GREIDER'S Fine CATALOGUE 


and calendar of pure bred poultry; 70 varieties illustrated and 

lescribed, many in natural colors. Perfect guide to poultry 
raisers—full of facts. Low prices on stock and eggs for hatch- 
ing. lncubators and brooders. 22 years in business. You 
need this noted book. Send 10c for t—today. 


B. H.'GREIDER :;  : Box 60 RHEEMS, PA. 








When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 











TRY STOVES AND FURNACES 


| They Are Less Trouble Than Fire- 
places and Will Make the Country 
Home Far More Comfortable in 
Winter 


ANY farm homes throughout 
the South are not very com- 
fortable in winter. It is just 
as easy, and certainly as cheap, to 
make the country house uniformly 
warm as the town house. Installa- 
tion of furnaces costs no more than 
in town, and fuel is cheaper, the 
wood frequently meaning nothing but 
the expense of cutting and hauling it. 
The vault-like halls, shivery dining 
rooms, damp sheets and cold bed- 
rooms are endured because the farm- 
er and his wife have gone on in the 
ways of their grandfathers ten gen- 
erations back or more, and have 
taken personal discomfort for grant- 
ed if the weather be cold. 


Fireplaces Too Much Trouble 


HE work of splitting wood and 
keeping up fires in fireplaces suf- 
ficient in number and size to keep the 
whole house habitable is a useless 
waste of time and strength. 
There are few men who would con- 





| tinue to endure the discomforts of 


uniformly, makes the floors warm, 
and therefore safe for little children, 
removes the dirt of wood and ashes, 
minimizes the dangers of fire—in 
short, has so many . Jvantages that it 
is futile to attempt to enumerate 
them. Its cost depends upon the size 
of the house, the distance the heat is 
to be piped, and whether or not a cel- 
lar is already under the house. The 
furnace itself is not expensive, and 
consumes a very moderate amount of 
fuel. However, its advantages cannot 
be computed in dollars and cents. 
The wood-burning furnace is often 
built to take a four-foot stick or 
eighteen-inch knot. 

A furnace is a stove within a gal- 
vanized iron or brick casing. Air is 
admitted into the space, becomes 
heated and passes through pipes to 
the various rooms. The types of fur- 
nace, size of pipes, etc., are briefly de- 
scribed in Farmers’ Bulletin No. 270, 
“Modern Conveniences for the Farm 
Home,” United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

A man who is at all mechanically 
inclined can easily run the pipes him- 
self. They can be quite inconspicuous 
if flattened pipes are used and are 
given the coloring of the room. 

See if you cannot get the house 





OR me, the winter old, 
The live stars’ splintered light, 

The shrill winds cold that scour the 
wold 





Through the wild tempestuous night! 


I love the rattling hail, 
And the snowflakes tempest-sown, 
The woods in mail that creak in the gale, 
And the night wind’s baritone! 


Now songs that the soul inspire, 
And tales as the twilight falls, 
While the crackling fire leaps higher and 
higher, 
And the shadows dance on the walls! 





A WINTER SONG 


Or ho! for the frozen streams, 
And a sweep on the silver floor 
That winding, gleams ’neath the stars’ 
white beams 
Far into the woodland hoar, 


Where the great owl calls to you 
From deep in the hooded pines, 
“Tu-whit, tu-whoo!’”’ where the witches 
brew, 
And the moon belated shines. 


Season of strenuous mirth, 
Hail, with your wealth of cheer! 

Your deepest dearth doth hold the birth 
Of the buoyant, brave New Year! 
—Henry Jerome Stockard (Died 1914). 





cleaning unheated rooms and making 
beds in them, of keeping doors shut 
and of protecting little children from 
sudden chill and death by fire if they 
realized for a moment the discomfort 
of it. I know a man whose wife fre- 
quently mentioned the warmth of the 
homes of certain neighbors, but he 
always said, “Oh, open fireplaces are 
prettier and healthier, and we have 
plenty of wood.” Last winter she be- 
came sick and was sent to a hospital. 
No woman could be found to act as 
housekeeper, It was necessary for 
the man to care for the children, 
cook the meals and be as good a moth- 
er as he knew how to be. She was gone 
four weeks, and when she returned 
every room except the kitchen had a 
big new stove in it. He had purchas- 
ed and installed a round dozen stoves. 
“Little woman,” he said, “it’s a won- 
der you never thought of how much 
less work stoves would be than fire- 
places and how much quicker they 
heat.” Being a wise woman she smil- 
ed, said nothing, and was thankful for 
the stoves. 
The Oil Heater Is Good For Small 
Rooms 
sits oil heater can be carried 
about in the hand and is splendid 
for warming small rooms, particular- 
ly bathrooms. It has a flat surface on 
top for heating a vessel of water, is 
safe, inexpensive to operate and 
costs about $3.50. 

A base burner coal stove is better 
than a wood stove but is, of course, 
| generally impractical in the country. 
The wood stove is, however, a joy 
forever, from the little sheet iron one 
that burns quickly and costs $2.50 to 
the big cast iron one that takes cord 
wood or great knots and costs $15. 


The Furnace Is Even Better Than 
Stoves 


UT the best of all heating devices 





is the furnace. It heats the house 





properly heated. Suppose no room 
is warmed but the kitchen as is now 
too frequently the case. There is a 
habitation that is more house than 
home. The going to bed and getting 
up, the trips back and forth, cannot 
all be done in the kitchen. Then the 
front of the house is a cheerless ap- 
pendage. Given a warm house, din- 
ner can be served in the dining room 
where the children will take time to 
chew their food and be taught the lit- 
tle courtesies that they will need so 
badly out in the great world; studies 
can be pursued in the quiet of the 
bedroom, the children can be gent to 
the other room to play, away from 
under foot—all for half the money 
and one-tenth the work. 








A Word of Encouragement to United 
Farm Women 
FEEL just as sorry as I can feel 
when I receive a letter saying, 
“There are only a faithful few of us, 
for even the women living within 
sight of the meeting place do not 
care to meet with us.” It makes me 
thankful, happy however, that there 


-are sO many women all over the 


South striving for codperation in 
those things that make happier and 
more useful homes. 

Suppose you have only six mem- 
bers and think it hardly worth while 
to continue. Just pause for a mo- 
ment and consider that over in the 
next town there are six more and if 
every club had six members as faith- 
ful as yours there would be 2,615 wo- 
men _ striving—helpful, hopeful, suc- 
cessful. 

Do not get discouraged. It is well 
worth while. You are pioneers and 
like other such, you may never know 
the fruit of the seed you are planting. 
A grand year of good work to you— 
let the results take care ot t!em- 
selves. May we all say what a i:*:le 
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Saturday, January 16, 1915] 


calendar sent to me said, “Oh, give 
me the joy of living, and some glor- 
ious work to do!” 

Many of the reports that have been 
received have failed to tell me of the 
accomplishments of the club. For in- 
stance, I know of one club that did 
wonders for a school house, had a 
booth at the’ fair, served refresh- 
ments for the farmers’ meeting and 
organized a girls’ club and yet the re- 
port said: “We have not at all done 
what we hoped to do,” and never 
mentioned one of its splendid 
achievements. 

Please answer the following ques- 
tions and add any information you 
may think of in making your report: 

(1) How many members have you? 

(2) What methods did you employ to or- 
ganize? 

(3) Do you have dues? 

(4) Where do you meet and how often? 

(5) Did you follow the suggested program? 

(6) If not, what did you do at the meet- 
ings? 

(7) Did you give any entertainments? 

(8) If so, for whom, what kind and with 
what success? 

(9) Did you exhibit at the fair, and what 
prizes did you win? 

(10) Have you codperated with the men? 


(11) Have you received the bulletins regu- 
larly? 


(12) Have you contemplated getting the 
State Loan Library this year? 


(18) What are your other plans? 

















A Future President 


The son of J. F. Hunter, Arcola, N. CG 
This is what he will do to the trusts when 
he grows up! 


WHAT ONE CLUB DID 





At Least Six Women Know More of 
Home-nursing, Canning, Diet, Dress- 
making and County Fairs 


E ORGANIZED January 31 at 
the Woman’s Institute held here 
on that date. 

February 14 we met and adopted the 
constitution and by-laws. 

March, some of us tried to get the 
women to club together and buy tin 
cans or glass jars for the summer 
canning but none of them wanted to. 
We talked about canning and pre- 
serving, 

In March we also had Miss Logan, 
the Domestic Science teacher of the 
High School, to come out and give us 
a lecture. 

April— Spring sewing, simplicity 
of children’s and misses clothes. Sam- 
ples of dress goods and ready made 
button holes shown. Darning, patch- 
ing and most economical way of lay- 
ing patterns on goods for cutting. 

May—Labor-saving dresses in the 
home. . 

Instrumental solo. 

What are labor-saving devices? 

Watch your steps. 

The kitchen conference at Kimballs. 

Household conveniences discussed 
and demonstrated. 


June—The Girls’ Tomato Club and 
United Farm Women met together. 
We had Mr. J. P. Herring, County 
Demonstrator and Mrs. J. P. Herring, 
Collaborator, with us, both making 
little talks. 

July—Miss Evans gave demonstra- 
tions in canning. She was sent by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

August—No meeting on account of 
bad weather. 

September—Nursing in the home. 
Dr. Leonard met with us and made 
us a very interesting talk on the sub- 
ject. Rev. A. J. Howell was with us 
and also made a short talk on diets. 

Mr. J. P. Herring was present and 





urged us to do our part toward mak- 
ing our County Fair a success. 

October— We asked ___— Professor | 
Catlett, our county superintendent | 
of schools to come out and tell us | 
what we could do to help our school. | 

November—Lunches for school chil- | 
dren We served different kinds of 
sandwiches and tea. We demonstrat- 
ed the making of mayonnaise dress- 
ing and showed samples of lunch 
boxes, individual drinking cups, paper 
napkins, etc. I had one or two articles 
to be read, but they were so much in- 
terested in the making of the dress- 
ing they didn’t want to hear these. 

December—We had no regular pro- 
gram, came to decide whether we 
should continue our Club another 
year, the few who were there were 
very anxious to do so and promised 
to do their part. 

Our aspirations are a little higher 
than we can reach, or we could never 
do as much as we do. We have been 
working all the year for our exhibit 
for the fair. They offered a prize of 
ten dollars for the best exhibit made 
by a Farm Women’s Club. We made 
up our minds to get it, and we did, 
only we were the only ones to com- 
pete. We have never received the 
money but we don’t mind that. It has 
paid us by making us work hard. Ev- 
ery one says “we are going to do bet- 
ter next year.” Fortunately for us we 
could get all the room we needed to 
make our exhibit attractive and could 
go there ourselves and arrange things 
just as we wanted them. We made 
a placard for our exhibit, which made 
it more attractive. 

It was real funny to hear the re- 








marks made by people coming in the |} 


room, some would say “would you | 


think country people would know 
how to make things so attractive?” 


“They can beat the city people,” and | 
some said they were put up in alco- | 


hol, referring to the different canned 
vegetables. 
had been canned from early spring 
commencing with garden peas. 

For next year we take your pro- 
gram for a guide. 

MRS. EDWARD IT. HERRING, 
Wilmington, N. C., R. F. D. No. 1. 





KEEPING OUT OF DEBT 
Hard Times Cannot Touch a Home 
Like This—And the Best of It Is 
That Every Farmer Can Do Like- 


wise 


HE idea of advising a farmer how 

to lower the cost of living is ridic- 
ulous. If he will figure out the cost 
of production and then produce the 
right things at the right time he has 
the whole prob!em in a nutshell. 


Nearly all the vegetables | 





We never send to the store for veg- | 


etables. For instance, we have on- 
ions growing now that will be ready 
for use very soon. After that turnip 
greens, mustard, lettuce, English 
peas, radishes, and cabbage follow 
each other, till time for snap beans, 
butterbeans, and all other summer 
vegetables. We have snap beans, but- 
terbeans and tomatoes till frost. Then 
there are collards, turnips, potatoes, 
and beets all winter. If what I want 
for dinner is not in the garden I go 
to the cellar, or my garret, not to the 
store, for it. While the garden is flour- 
ishing our little home canner is pay- 
ing for itself over and over again. 

There is no room in our garden for 
weeds. As soon as one crop i$ off an- 
other is put in. There are only a few 
vacant rows now, and there would 
not be any but for the fact that a few 
little seeds failed to germinate. 

It is the same with strawberries 
(and oh, that everybody had a straw- 
berry bed), dewberries, blackberries 
and all the orchard fruits. When the 
last is gone from the trees I start up 
garret again, where there is plenty 
ot canned fruit, preserves, jelly, and 
jam to last till strawberry time. 

The farm is good enough for me. 
TI have things on my table every day 
that would bea treat to my city 
friends, so while our garden might be 
better it saves store bills. 

MRS. F. R. CHIFTON, 

Neuse, N. C. 





Mr. FARMER, 


Do You Believe in the South? | 
Let Us Stand Together. 


Years ago I realized that the only way to get a master cloth fot 
Carhartt Overalls was to make it myself. I purchased a cotton 
mill in South Carolina. Spending nearly a million dollars in 
improvements, I have one of the most modern cotton mills. 

I also purchased a thousand-acre plantation, four miles from my 
cotton mills. Here I spend a large part of my time raising cotton, 
corn, alfalfa and live stock. 







Mr. Farmer: Southern people appreciated this move evidenced by 
an increased demand for Carhartt Overalls. 
I opened factories in Atlanta and 
Dallas, saving thousands of dol- 
lars in freight and weeks of delay 
to my Southern customers. 


bis, § WA Og 


These factories have met with 
instant success, managed by 
Southern men. 





Mr. Farmer: In order to aid 
the South through its recent 
period of financial stress, I had 
my representatives in Atlanta 
and Dallas accept cotton at ten TRADE 
cents on account; or as half payment for 


additional Carhartt Overalls. 

Today my warehouses are full to overflowing with cotton for 
which I have paid ten cents per pound. I have instructed my mills to 
pay the tenants on my plantation ten cents for every pound of cotton 
they raise, regardless of how low the price goes. 


Mr. Farmer: I believe in the South. My actions proveit. If you 
believe in the South, buy Southern made goods. Purchase Carhartt 
Overalls and know that nota cent of your money leaves the South. 
Mr. Farmer: If your dealer won’t supply you Carharit 
Overalls, drop me a postal, giving your waist, leg and chest 
measurements. I will supply you direct to your door by parcel post 
free of charge. 
Mr. Farmer: Write me for my handsome ‘‘Farm, Stock and 
Account Book.’’ One farmer wrote me that he would not take $10 for 
his, if he could not get another. They are free to you. 
Let us stand together. 

HAMILTON CARHARTT, 


The World’s Largest Overall Munufacturer, 
DALLAS 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


GLOVES 
OVERALLS 
TROUSERS 


MARK 


ATLANTA 
TORONTO 


DETROIT 
LIVERPOOL 
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THAT was before Old Trusty sales began to grow 
P Our success with chickens was our main argument 
in encouraging others to hatch chickens for profit. In our farm- 
ing experience we proved by actual demonstration that the chickens 
can give youan income big enough to pay all your living 

expenses and more. We tell about it in 
the Old Trusty book. Let us send 
you this book and show you how 
you, too, can live on a poultry in- 
come and save the profits you 
makein otherlines. Writeforittoday: 


Old Trusty 


Still Less Than $10.00. Has 580,000 Users 


We daresay that younever heard of any other incubator with one-third 
as many_users We build Old Trusty so that you can get good big 
hatches in it any time, even in coldest winter—we give greatest 
value per dollar in price not only because of the 
Q ood, reliable construction invented by 
S fr. M. Johnson, but because of the gam 
Ss big factory output which lets us quote 
a price several dollars lessthan any other Big 
factory would have toask. Wesend it on 80 
to 90 days’ trial and a 10 year guarantee. 


Write Today for the Old 
Trusty Book 


We’ll not hound you for an order. That's not 
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Write for Low 






our style. All weask is that youlet us show you Price Based on , 
the way you can make more money out of your 100,000 Sales this 
chickens than you ever have before. Then if year. e Pay 






you feel interested enough, you will use your A 
on reason. Drop us a postal today for the Freight East of 
book and see if we don’t agree on the same idea, Rockies, 


M. M. Johnson Co., Clay Center, Nebr. N 


Sl Silla 

















Woe 





When writing to advertisers say: ‘‘I am writing you as an advertiser in 
The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.’ 
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wall 
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hand on her shoulder, 
I know you are, and you must come 
back to the 

Melissa gave way then, and breaking from 
the girl's clasp she leaned against the stone 
and sobbed, 
arms about her and waited silently. 


And Margaret 


The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 





By JOHN FOX, Jr. 








Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


All rights reserved 








CHAPTER XXIX—(Continued) 


“Melissa, Melissa! 
You mustn't 
were streaming and her voice trembled with 
kindness, 
put one 


You 


hate me,” Margaret’s 


She walked up girl 


“You 


to the 


house. 


while Margaret 





CHAPTER XXX 
Peace 


mustn’t hate me, 
eyes 


and 


are 





put her 


‘Come now,” she said, “‘let me help you 
over, There, now, You must come back 
and get something to eat and lie down.” 


led Melissa back across the 


T was strange to Chad that he should be 
drifting toward a new life down the river 
which once before had carried him to a new 


ask some similar 
silent. 


but Chad was 
between high 


question, 
And thus they glided 
cliffs and down into the lowlands until at 
last, through a little gorge between two 
swelling river hills, Dan’s eye caught sight 
of an orchard, a leafy woodland, and a 
pasture of blue-grass. With a cry he raised 
himself on one elbow. 

“Home! I tell you, Chad, we're getting 
home!’ He closed his eyes and drew the 
sweet air in as though he were drinking it 


down like wine. His eyes were sparkling 
when he opened them again and there was 
a new color in his face. On they drifted 
until, toward noon, the black column of 


smoke that meant the capital loomed against 
the horizon. There Mrs. Dean was waiting 
for them, and Chad turned his face aside 
when the mother took her son in her arms, 
With a sad smile she held out her hand to 
Chad, 

“You must come home with 
Dean said, with quiet decision, 

“Where is Margaret, mother?” 


us,”’ Mrs, 


Chad 





appeal as that to go 
Margaret was not at the station 
ington, 
Chad would not go with 


te Margaret Dean. 
in Lex- 
Rufus said; so 
them that night, 


She was not well, 


but would come out next day, 
“I owe my san’s life to you, Captain Bu- 


ford,” said Mrs Dean, with trembling lip, 
“and you must make our house your home 
while you are here, I bring that message 
to you from Harry and Margaret. I know 
and they know now all you have done for 
us and all you have tried to do.’”’ 

Chad could hardly speak his thanks. He 


would be in the Bluegrass only a few days, 
he 


old 
dinner. 
the 
old 


stammered, 
them next day. 
inn where 


livery 
brood mare, 


but he would go out to see 

That night he went to the 
the Major had taken him to 
Next day he hired a horse from 
stable where he had bought the 
and early in the afternoon 


he rode out the broad turnpike in a nervous 


tumult that more than once 
the 


in 


was new, 
looked tod much 


made him halt 
He wore his uniform, which 
made him uncomfortable—it 
like waving a victorious 


road, 
and 


flag in the face of a beaten enemy—but it 
was the only stitch of clothes he had, and 
that he might not explain, 

It was the first of May. Just eight years 
before, Chad with a burning heart had 
watched Richard Hunt gayly dancing with 
Margaret, while the dead chieftain, Mor- 


gan, gayly fiddled for the merry crowd. Now 


the sun shone 


as it did then, the birds 
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Money Saved 


only ordinary price. 
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Non-Skid and 
Smooth Tread 


First and Last 


This is for you who may not know that Firestone Tires are no more 2 
expensive than the average kind. Their quality is proved by remarkable ~~ 
records in every kind of tire service and they have the added endorsement of 


stone 





Tires 


| 


MI 


l 


are built by specialists who have made no mistake through 15 years 
of leadership. At the Firestone Factory are thousands of experts 


who make nothing but tires—in tremendous quantities. 





brings the price down for you. 


But the first saving is not what makes so many car owners 
Even if Firestones cost much more, they 
would have them for comfort, safety and economy. 


Safety and Security with Firestone Non-Skid Tires. 
Non-Skid in Fact as well as Name. 


When the roads are slippery, the motorist needs the extra pro- 
tection of the Non-Skid lettering—angled just right and built 


strong for Firestone. 


extra high and strong for a sturdy grip. 


This 


Write if you have any 


trouble in getting Firestone Tires, Tubes or Accessories, and we 
will see that you are supplied. Anyway write for our instructive 


Ask for Book No. 40 


“America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers’’ 
Akron, Ohio—Branches and Dealers Everywhere 


Cycle Tires, Fire Apparatus Tires, Rims, 
Accessories, etc. 


ire 


book on the “‘Proper Care of Tires’? and our Tube Bag Free. 


| 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


Pneumatic Tires, Truck Tires, Pleasure Electric Tires, Carriage Tires, 


i “weet = Bat almost trembled when he heard the name. pio hoo pe a oe aoe = 
world, 1e future en was no darker an a ‘ rembleé hrough he budding heads o 
now, but he could hardly connect himself Margaret couldn't come. She is not very pbiyegrass to show that nature had known 
with the little fellow in coon-skin cap and Well and she is taking care of Harry. no war and that her mood was never other 
moccasins who had floated down on a raft The very station had tragic memories to than of hope and peace. But there were 
so many years ago, when at every turn of Chad. There was the long hill which he _ no fat cattle browsing in the Dean pastures 
the river his eager eyes looked for a new had twice climbed—once on a lame foot and now, no flocks of Southdown sheep with 
and thrilling mystery. once on flying Dixie—past the armory and frisking lambs. The worm fences had lost 
» - ‘. " the graveyard. He had seen enough dead _ their riders and were broken down here and 
Og gar ergy po gg naomi oa since he peered through those iron gates to there. The gate sagged on its hinges; the 
them both were still nothing but boys—and fill a dozen graveyards the like in size. fences around yard and garden and orchard 
they talked with no bitterness of camp life, Going up in the train, he could see the had known no whitewash for years; the 
night attacks, surprises, escapes, imprison- barn where he had slept in the hayloft the paint on the rroble old house was cracked 
ment, incidents of march and battle, Both first time he came to the Bluegrass, and and peeling, the roof of the barn was sunken 
spoke little of their boyhood days or of the the creek-bridge _where Major Buford had in, and the cabins of the quarters were 
future. The pall of defeat overhung Dan, t@Ken_him into his carriage. Major Buford closed, for the hand of war, though un- 
To him the world seemed to be nearing an W88 dead. He had almost died in prison, clinched, still lay heavy on the home of 
end, while to Chad the outlook was what Mrs. Dean said, and Chad choked and could the Deans. Snowball came _ to take his 
he had known all his life—nothing to begin %4Y nothing. Once Dan began a series of horse, He was respectful, but his white 
with and everything to be done. Once only ¢@8eT questions about the house and farm, teeth did not flash the welcome Chad once 
Dan voiced his own trouble. . and the servants and the neighbors, but his had known. Another horse stood at the 
pees sé a mother’s answers were hesitant and he hitching-post and on it was a cavalry 
What are you going to do, Chad—now stopped short. She, too, asked but few saddle and a rebel army blanket, and Chad 
that this infernal war is over? Going into questions, and the three were quiet while did not have to guess whose it might be. 
the regular army? the train rolled on with little more speed From the porch Dan shouted and came 
“No,’’ said Chad, decisively. About his than Chad and Dixie had made on that long down to meet him, and Harry hurried to the 
own future Dan volunteered nothing—he ago night-ride to save Dan and Rebel Jerry. door, followed by Mrs. Dean, Margaret 
only turned his head quickly to the passing About that ride Chad had kept Harry's lips was not to be seen, and Chad was glad—he 
woods, as though in fear that Chad might and his own closed, for he wished no such would have a little more time for self- 
ty nyty YTTNTNNTY i} Hii 
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Get This 
Tube Bag Free 


Fine for keeping Inner Tubes 
in first-rate condition—fresh 
and dry. Sent free to every 
one who writes us the make of 
tire he uses and the name and 
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| story that was as well known to foe 


| a 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


control, She did not appear even when 
they were seated in the porch until Dan 
shouted for her toward the garden; and 


then looking toward the gate Chad saw her 
coming up the garden walk bareheaded, 
dressed in white, with flowers in her hand; 
and walking by her side, looking into her 
face and talking earnestly, was Richard 
Hunt. The sight of him nerved Chad 
at once to steel. Margaret did not lift her 
face until she was half-way to the porch, 
and then she stopped suddenly, 

“Why, there’s Major 3uford,”’ Chad 
heard her say, and she came on ahead, 
walking rapidly. Chad felt the blood in 
his face again, and as he watched Margaret 
nearing him—pale, sweet, frank, gracious, 
unconscious—it seemed that he was living 
over again another scene in his life when 
he had come from the mountains to live 
with old Major Buford; and, with a sud- 
den prayer that his past might now be 
wiped as clean as it was then, he turned 
from Margaret's hand-clasp to look into the 
brave, searching eyes of Richard Hunt and 
feel his sinewy fingers in a grip that in 
all frankness told Chad plainly that be- 
tween them, at least, one war was not quite 
over yet. 

“I'm glad to meet you, Major Buford, in 
these piping times of peace,” . 

“And I am glad to meet you, General 
Hunt—only in times of peace,’ Chad said, 
smiling, 


The two measured 
calmly, Chad 
Richard Hunt, 
no fight but 
as gamely 
battle-field, 
general 
unbeaten 
of the 


each other swiftly, 
had a mighty admiration for 
Here was @ man who knew 
to the finish, who would die 
in a drawing-room as on a 
To think of him—a brigadier- 
at twenty-seven, as undaunted, as 
as when he heard ¢he first bullet 
war whistle, and, at that moment, 
as good an American as Chadwick Buford 
or any Unionist who had given his life for 
his cause! Such a foe thrilled Chad, and 
somehow he felt that Margaret was meas- 
uring them as they were measuring cach 
other. Against such a man what chance 
had he? 


He would have been comforted 
have known Richard Hunt's thoughts, for 
that gentleman had gone back to the pic- 
ture of a ragged mountain boy in old Major 


could he 


Buford’s carriage, one court day long ago, 
and now he was looking that same lad 


over from the visor of his cap down his 
superb length to the heels of his riding- 
boots. His eyes rested long on Chad's face. 
The change was incredible, but blood had 
told. The face was high-bred, clean, frank, 
nobly handsome; it had strength and dig- 
nity, and the scar on his cheek told a 
as to 
friend. 

“I have been wanting to thank you, 
only for trying to keep us out of that 
fernal prison after the Ohio raid, but 
trying to get us out. Harry here told 
That was generous,” ‘ 

“That was nothing,’ said Chad, 
forget, you could have killed me 
—and you didn’t.” Margaret was 
eagerly. 


not 
in- 
for 
me, 


“You 
once and 
listening 


“You didn’t give me time,’ laughed Gen- 
eral Hunt. 

“Oh, yom fT aia. I saw you lift your 
pistol and drop it again. I have never 
ceased to wonder why you did that,” 

Richard Hunt laughed. “Perhaps I'm 
sorry sometimes that I did,’ he said, with 

certain dryness, 

“Oh, no, you aren’t, General,’ said Mar- 


garet. 

Thus they chatted and laughed and joked 
together above the sombre tide of feeling 
that showed in the face of each if it reached 
not his tongue, for, when the war was over, 
the hatchet in Kentucky was buried at 
once and buried deep. Son came back to 
father, brother to brother, neighbor to 
neighbor; political disabilities were removed 
and the sundered threads, unravelled by 
the war, were knitted together fast. That 
is why the post-bellum terrors of recon- 
struction were practically unknown in the. 
state. The Negroes scattered, to be sure, 
not from disloyalty so much as from a 
feverish desire to learn whether they really 
could come and go as they pleased, When 
they learned that they were really free, 
most of them drifted back to the quarters 
where they were born, and meanwhile the 
white man's hand that had wielded the 
sword went just as bravely to the plow, 
and the work of rebuilding war-shattered 
ruins began at once, Old Mammy ap- 
peared, by and by, shook hands with Gen- 
eral Hunt and “made Chad a curtsey of 
rather distant dignity. She had gone into 
exile with her “chile’’ and her “ole Mistis™” 
and had come home with them to stay, 
untempted by the doubtful sweets of free- 
dom, “Old Tom, her husband, had 
mained with Major Buford, was with 
on his deathbed,’ said Margaret, ‘‘and 
on the place still, too old, he said, to 
root elsewhere.” 

Toward the middle of the afternoon Dan 
rose and suggested that they take a walk 
about the place, Margaret had gone in 
for a moment to attend to some household 
duty, and as Richard Hunt was going away 
next day he would stay, he said, with 
Mrs. Dean, who was tired and could not 
join them, The three walked toward the 
dismantled barn where the tournament had 
taken place and out into the woods, Look- 
ing back, Chad saw Margaret and General 
Hunt going slowly toward the garden, and 
he knew that some crisis was at hand be- 
tween the two. He had hard work listening 
to Dan and Harry as they planned for the 
future, and recalled to each other and to 
him the incidents of their boyhood, Harry 
meant to study law, he said, and practice 
in Lexington; Dan would stay at home 
and run the farm. Neither brother men- 
tioned that the old place was heavily mort- 
gaged, but Chad guessed the fact and it 
made him heartsick to think of the strug- 
gle that was before them and of the priva- 
tions yet in store for Mrs. Dean and Mar- 
garet. 

“Why don’t you, 

“Do what?” 

“Stay here and study law,” Harry 
“We'll go into partnership.” 

Chad shook his head, ‘‘No,” 
cisively. ‘I’ve already made 
I'm going West.” 

“Pm e 
he had 
was to 
Buford, 


ree 
him 
was 
take 


Chad?” 


he said, de- 
up my mind, 


Harry, and 
ago how 
purpose of 


said 
long 
any 


sorry,’ 
learned 
combat 


no more; 
useless it 
Chadwick 


(Concluded next week) 
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Saturday, January 16, 1915] 


CATAWBA COUNTY MAKES CO- 
OPERATION PAY 





The Fine Record of Four Successful 


Organizations — Why Can’t Your 


County Do as Well? 


N OVERHAULING my desk the 

[ene day I ran across the July 
Bulletin of the State University, 

better known as the Extension Series, 
now issued from that institution 
monthly. While 
it is a little belat- 
ed there is so 
much of value 
contained therein 
that I am _ per- 
suaded to write of 
it even yet. 

This bulletin, 
which is series 
jo s}eot2 “8 ‘ON 
j the codperative in- 
stitutions among the farmers of Ca- 
tawba County. The story is most in- 
terestingly told by Mr. Richard Har- 
vey Shuford, of Hickory, who was a 
member of the Graduate School of, 
the University. 7 

The chief codperative institutions | 
among the farmers of the county are | 
four in number: (1) the Catawba Co- 
Operative Creamery, (2) the Catawba 
Sweet Potato Growers’ Association, 
(3) the Catawba Farmers’ Union 
Warehouse Company, (4) the Cataw- 
ba Rural Credit Association. These 
institutions are noticed in the order 
named. 





MR. WRIGHT. 





I—The Catawba Codperative Cream- 
ery 


HE agitation for a creamery in 

this county was begun by a repre- 
sentative of the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture who was in- 
strumental in having a cow census 
taken which showed between 300 and 
400 fairly good cows within a radius 
of six miles of Hickory. A call was 
issued for a meeting, when about 30 
or 40 farmers met to consider the 
proposition. Nothing was done how- 
ever at this time, and it was not until 
the sixth monthly meeting that they 
were induced to sign a note for the 
initial investment of $1,500. Direc- 
tors and officers were chosen and the 
creamery opened for business in 
June, 1910. The number of patrons 
at first was 38, and the first month’s 
sales of butter amounted to nearly 
one thousand dollars. By the end of 
the first year the amount paid to the 
patrons had reached nearly $15,000. 
This work has grown so rapidly that 
its total sales now amount to more 
than $50,000 annually. 

There is quite a demand for the 
butter made here, which sells at 35 
cents per pound. The total product- 
ion of the creamery is about 4,000 
pounds per week. The plant has been 
equipped with the most up-to-date 
machinery, and it is very interesting 








to make a visit here and to note the 
business-like manner in which every- 
thing is done. Nothing is lost, even 
the buttermilk being disposed of to 
the highest bidder or bidders. 

The creamery began to handle eggs 
soon after its establishment and this 
feature of the business has grown to 
such proportions that now about 400 
families supply the plant with eggs. 
An idea of the extent of this business 


“may be gained when we are told that 
the egg sales alone amount to more 


than $16,000 annually. One carload 
recently shipped to the city of New 
York was sold for $1,800. It is said 


that the expense of handling these 
eggs does not amount to more than 
The expense of 
manufacturing butter is estimated to 


one cent per dozen. 


be about four cents per pound. 


This enterprise is operated along 
net 
earnings exceed 8 per cent on the 
amount of paid in capital, 6 to 8 per 
cent of these earnings is first distrib- 
uted to the paid up stock and the bal- 
ance divided among the stockholders 
in the proportion that they have fur- 
nished business to the creamery. Six 
per cent dividends have been paid 


cooperative lines. When the 










Our New Year’s Announcement 
A Mogul Oil Tractor for 





We announce for 1915 an all-purpose farm tractor with 8-H. P. at the drawbar and 16 on the belt 


A Small-Farm Tractor for all Farm Work 


This new Mogul 8-16 tractor has power to do the 


work of eight horses. 


Being a four-wheeled, all-purpose tractor, you can 


use it every working day. 


It will do all the plowing, disking and seeding. 
it will draw manure spreaders, wagons, hay load- 


ers, mowers or binders. 


It will run acorn sheller, feed grinder, smail 
shredder, thresher or ensilage cutter. 


pays, at this pric 


Any farmer can buy this new Mogul 8-16 tractor 
for $675.00, cash, f. o. b. Chi 
The man who can use one of these Mogul tractors 
e, the least for which a good, reli- 

able all-purpose 8-1 
If you want to use a Mogul small-farm tractor for 


icago. 


6 tractor can be sold. 


spring work, your order should be placed now with 


the I HC local 


dealer. 
Write us for full information. 


International Harvester Company of America 


(lacorporates) 


Chicago U 





each year that the business has been 
operated, and an adequate surplus is 
reserved for possible needs. 


l1i—The Catawba Sweet Potato Grow- 
ers’ Association 


HIS was organized in 1913 with a 

membership of 60. The Associa- 
tion has three purposes: first, to in- 
crease the production; second, to im- 
prove the quality; and third, to stan- | 
dardize the package for shipment. A 
fee of $1 is charged each member, and 
a fee not exceeding 10 cents per crate 
is charged to cover the cost of hand- 
ling the potatoes. Any surplus above 
expenses is distributed at the end of 
the season to the growers in propor- 
tion to the amount of business furn- 
ished. During the last season the as- 
sociation handled about 6,500 bushels 
at an approximate cost of only three 
cents per bushel. 








i1]—The Catawba County Farmers’ 
Union Warehouse Company 


HIS business was incorporated in 





1913. Shares were sold at $5 each. 
This is a wholesale warehouse for all 
the farmers in the county. It handles 
fertilizers, seeds, implements, etc. 
The farmers’ produce also may be 
handled through the warehouse. It 
is operated on the Rochdale system 
of profit sharing dividends. For all 
goods the company charges 10 per 
cent over and above the cost of hand- 
ling. Over $400 worth of heavy gro- 
ceries and feeds alone were sold dur- 
ing the second month the business 
was conducted, and the expenses 
were found to be only from $75 to 
$100 per month, two months after be- 
ginning. 

The farmer 
shareholder or 
when a distribution of earnings is 
made and the total amount of net 
earnings exceeds 6 per cent on the 
amount of paid-up capital stock, 6 per 
cent dividend is first paid on the 
stock paid up, and the remainder di- 
vided among the patrons. Patrous 
who are not stockholders are entitied 
to one half of all profits declared af- 
ter the 6 per cent dividend has been 
paid to the shareholders. 

This is divided among 


whether 
benefited, as 


customer, 
not, is 


them in 


SA 





BROWNS aniccte BARGAINS (atte 


SEND POSTALFOR NEW BOOK-FREE! carats 


No man can afford to buy a single rod of fence or a gate of any o ° 
kind till he first compares with the values I offerin my twonew 
For 32 years I have been in the fence business and . dq ry 


free books. 


more than 400,000 farmers have found Brown Fence to be the 


greatest value in the world, sold on the right plan, direct 


a — 


from factory, freight 
prepaid, back- — 
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d by a guarar - 
d-d-ap-teo ahes (INSURES your perfect satisfaction, 























Brown Fence is made of Basic Open Hearth wire. 
heavily BOUBLE GALVANIZED—a genuine ru st- 
resisting, bull-proof, pig-tight, stiff stay fence 

hat can’t be equalled 





13 Cents Per Rod Up|i2-#, 8 





rite NOW! 





real values that keep 


WE PAY FREIGHT z's ,duc* 








nd neme 


ate cies THE BROWN F 
t. JAMES B! 


Brown Fence to tes 
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ww 


Strong and durable farm gates, all siyles and 
sizes, direct to you al money-saving factory prices. 


ENCE & WIRE CO. 
WN, President 


RO 
Derr. 87, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
® 





A plete line of 


ip tal lawn fences and gates to 
match. Special low prices for churches and cemeteries. 








proportion to the amount of business 
furnished by each. 


1V—The Catawba Rural Credit Asso- 
ciation 

HIS enterprise was chartered ear- 

ly in January of last year and has 
already more than met the expecta- 
tions of its promoters. It was organ- 
ized with 38 members, each subscrib- 
ing $200 in shares. It is modeled after 
the building and loan associations, 
and loans money to its shareholders 
at 6 per cent. The borrower must 
carry one share of stock for each $100 
borrowed. He is charged 6 per cent 
on what he borrows and receives 6 
per cent on what he pays in. He pays 
interest and dues—one doliar per 
month on each share—until through 
these payments and the accrued prof- 
its they have reached maturity when 
the debt is cancelled. A share 
reaches maturity in a little less than 
seven years. C. C. WRIGHT, 





“Wave you said your prayers?” asked the 
mother, 

“Of course,” replied the child, 

“And did you ask to be made a 
little girl?” 

“Yes. And I put in a word for you and 
father, too.’-—Washington Star. 


better 





Write Mr. Sandy and Miss Agnew 


WISH to. know who has charge of 

the Corn Club and Canning Club 
work in Virginia. I have two broth- 
ers for the Corn Club. We live on 
Nottoway River. Papa takes The 
Progressive Farmer. I am 13 years 
old and in the seventh grade. 

I wish you all much success in 1915, 

BEATRICE COOKE, 
The Falls, Va. 





Editorial Comment.—We are glad 
you and your brothers are interested 
in the corn and canning club work. 
Mr. T. O. Sandy, Burkeville, Va., is 
State Agent for the corn clubs, and 
Miss Ella G. Agnew, Burkeville, Va., 
is State Agent for the canning clubs. 
Write to them. 





CLOSE QUARTERS 


Arn Alaska pioneer was telling how crowd- 
ed a certain ship was during the gold rush. 
One day a man came up to the captain and 
said: 

“You will have to give me some place to 
sleep.”’ 

“Where have you been sleeping?” 

“Well,” the passenger replied, “I have 
been sleeping on a sick man, but he’s get- 
ting better now, and he won't stand it.”— 
St. James Gazette. 












































































































































































































































































































































































































The “f ] 
Dollars “ 
That You Save > 
when you buy the \ 
Quaker City Grinding. \ . 
Mill direct, remain in your 

pocket. You get the Quaker 

at wholesale prices, direct from 
the factory. 


Quaker City 
Grinding Mills 


Com: es, hand power to 20 H. P.—a mill 
for wee aoe 47 years of success behind these 
mills. rind any grain—separate or mixed— 

husks and cobs. Send for new catalog a: 
low prices. 10 days’ free trial, Address 
The A. W. Straub Co. 
Dept. “FI 38th & Filbert Sts., Philadelphia 


Dept. L, 3701-09 S. Ashland Avenue 
Chicago 














Our Single Row Fertilizer 
Distributer with Scoring Shovel 


toopen the row,and 
at the same time 
distribute the 
fertilizerevenly 
along the row; 
also with a rear 
shovel to mix 
the fertilizer 
with the soil. 
It is guaran- 
teed to sow or 
distribute evenly any kind of commercial fer- 
tilizer, and in any quantity desired from the 
smallest to 1600 lbs. per acre. Each nickon gauge 
indicates the sowing capacity of 200 lbs. to the 
acre, with rows 28inches apart. Wide or narrow 
rows will, of course, increase or decrease the amount 


fHench & Dromgold Co., York, Pa. 











Farm Drain Tile 


Increases your truck crops, 
brings it on the market earlier. 
Makes less work and more mon- 
ey. Write for free pamphlet 
“‘Drainage and How to Drain.”’ 


Pomona Terra-Cotta Co., 
Pomona, N. C. 

















Milfs Premier Duke No. 176602 
BERKSHIRE 
Ten sons of the great boar, PREMIER LONGFELLOW 
0. 68600, sold for over $1,000.00 each. We have his direct 
fescendants in our herd. Bred gilts, young service 
boars, and pigs of either sex forsale. Pairs and tries 
furnished properly mated. Buy from the largest and 
known herd in the South. Four hundred head to 
select from. KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES FOR SALE 


7 months old, one Boar and two Sows at $20.00 
each. White Leghorn hens and pullets at 75c 


each. 
G. A. RIGGS, Apex, N. C. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns 


The larger kind with onaet seal brown backs and 
salmon breasts. They e well turned combs which 
show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish cockerels, 

ullets, hatching eggs and day old chicks in any quan- 
Rty. Will send eggs by mail, all charges prepaid and 
eon safe dates. Prices reasonable. Inferma- 

and circulars on request. 
Pp and our specialti 


“Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 
Box 6, Kushla, Ala. 


POULTRY PAPE ; 


tells all you want to know ‘about | care and 
management of poultry for (ees or 
profit. Four months for 10 cents. 

Poultry Advocate, Dept. 162 Syracuse,N.Y. 




















44-124 PAGE 
Late ele 
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For 50 years the leading standard, 

mill of America. Grinds feed for 

stock, table corn meal, rye, graham 

or buckwheat Sow. Lasts 2 Ly 
can opera e 

ota Ask loom. **Book on Mills’’ 

and 80 day free trial plan. 


Nordyke & MarmonCo. (Est. 1851) 
1276 Morris St., ., Indianapolis, Ind. 





























If you want good, “home- 
made” harness with fac- 
tory finish; if you would 
save and get the most for 
your money—write forour 
circular, “The Harness 
Problem Solved.”’ A post- 
card Ste itfree. - 


ROWN, MARVIN HARNESS co 
109 E. Broad Street, Statesville, W. ¢. 





Hurry—Our Poultry Special will be issued 
January 30th. Advertisers must have copy 
in our office not later than January 20th. Send 
yours today. If you don’t, you miss some 
fine orders. The Progressive Farmer. 








| squarely before him. 


“A Friend in Need Is a Friend Indeed’”’ 


N ORDER to show how I got out of 

debt I must state how I got in debt. 
In the first place, I was living the life 
of the average farmer, just nicely 
making ends meet, but the ends didn’t 
overlap enough to be noticeable. Then 
I went on a neighbor’s note and the 
neighbor, though honest, was some- 
what careless. I had to meet the note 
and the other fellow still owes most 
of the principal. 

I was stranded and had to borrow 
here and there, and do without a 
great many things we thought we 
needed. Then came a tough season, 
money became scarce, two of my four 
horses died suddenly, and I was up 
against it. Creditors worried me con- 
siderably, but I had nothing to turn 
into ready cash and could not meet 
them. I only had a pretty fair reputa- 
tion to fall back on, but my confi- 
dence had been badly shaken in hu- 
man kind. So we talked it over to- 
gether, and concluded that the best 
thing was to go to a neighbor who 
had spare cash and lay the matter 
And I want to 
say right here that no man who can 
inspire confidence in his fellowman 


| ever need lack funds to back him in 


| his work. This well-to-do neighbor 


knew something of my capabilities as 
a farmer, knew that I could make 
good if I had a fair show. 

My debts had run up to $325, and I 
could not get out of the hole without 
about $175 more, or $500 in all. So we 
arranged a short-time note with 
promise of renewal, to be covered by 
a mortgage on all we possessed and 
also on the team I expected to buy. 
All we had or would have during the 
life of the note was to become the 
property of the neighbor without pro- 
cess of law. 

The first thing I did was to pay off 
all the little debts without making 
any noise about it. One after an- 
other, as the creditor insisted, I wip- 
ed them out. Then I bought a good 
team and made a fresh start. I only 
had one creditor now instead of over 
a dozen, and this creditor could watch 
my every movement as closely as he 
pleased. We were at ease now, no 
longer worried. So-called friends be- 
gan to call around again and the cold 
shoulder was not so much in evi- 
dence. Our trouble seemed to be 
over. 

At the end of three months we were 
no better off financially, but we had 
worked hard, both on the farm and 
with the dairy and poultry. We had 
made quite a few dollars with eggs, 
butter, and dressed poultry. How- 
ever, this did not help very mate- 
rially, but it kept us in good cheer. 

The neighbor was so well pleased 
with what had been done that he 
charged me only 4 per cent instead of 
the 8 per cent agreed upon, and re- 
newed nearly all the note'on the same 
terms as before. Three months later 
I was able through hogs, sheep and 
cattle to reduce the principal to $400, 
and again my good friend accepted 
only half the interest. Three months 
later we reduced it another hundred 
dollars, and at the year’s end there 
was only a hundred dollars to dispose 
of and this soon vanished. 

Mind you, it was all hard work, but 
buoyed up with the confidence of a 
real friend in need we worked like 
Trojans, while our hearts were light. 

Now most people would say it was 
the loan of $500 that put us on our 
feet again. I think not. It was the 
confidence our friend had in us that 
made us determined not to betray it. 
Since then we have quit dealing with 
those who pestered us when low; we 
have bought more carefully and for 
cash; and altogether feel that our 
temporary misfortune was a real 
blessing in disguise. 

This was all some years ago. We 
have forgotten the heartaches of be- 
ing in debt, but cherish the memory 
of one who had confidence in our 
ability to pull through if at all possi- 
ble. GEO. E. WRAY, 

Pilkinton, Va 








Save your papers and get a binder. 








Send for This Farm Library 


HE State Department of Agricul- 
ture has appropriated $300 to be 
used in improving and enlarging the 
special collection of books on Agri- 
culture and Country Life. Not only 
will this collection be improved, but 
a little library, to be known as the 
Farmers’ Library, has been prepared. 
t contains twelve of the best books 
on agriculture for North Carolina 
farmers, and will be duplicated in suf- 
ficient numbers to meet the demand. 
The Farmers’ Library contains the 


following books: 
* 

1, Southern Field Crops. Duggar. 

2. Crops and Methods for Soil Improve- 
ment. Agee, 

2. First Principles of Soil Fertility, Viv- 
ian, 

4, Fertilizers. Voorhees. 

5. The Farmstead. Roberts. 

6. Country Life and the Country School. 
Carney. 

7 How 
Fullerton. 
Farm Poultry. Watson. 

9, Swine in America. Coburn, 
10. Diseases of Animals. Mayo, 
11. First Lessons in Dairying. 

man, 
12. Fruit Harvesting, Storing, Marketing. 
Waugh. 


Any community, club or Farmers’ 
Union Local may borrow the above 
collection of books by making proper 
application therefor. Write the State 
Library Commission, Raleigh. 


to Make a Vegetable Garden. 


Van Nor- 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


U NDER a continued good demand for ex- 
port, the market has ruled firm and 
prices have made a further advance. This 
has been made possible only by the limita- 
tion of offerings. Holders have shown much 
more stability than some had expected, hav- 
ing the assistance this year of stronger sup- 
port, both moral and material. It is also 
undeniable that the market has had a great 
deal more confident tone since the reopen- 
ing of the contract exchanges, whether it 
is a case of cause and effect or not. The 
principle is this: if only two bales are 
wanted and three are offered, only two 
bales will be bought at much lower price; 
whereas, if three baies are wanted and only 
two offered, the two bales and then an- 
other will be taken at a much higher price. 

Europe still needs more cotton, as is evi- 
denced by the large fleet of steamers yet 
being chartered. There is some vague talk 
of an early peace, but nothing that has 
come out would appear to afford any basis 
for such hope. Perhaps Europe is grasping 
at the opportunity to lay in supplies in ad- 
vance, not knowing when transportation 
facilities may be again interrupted. In any 
case, however, prices have now worked up 
to about what might have been expected 
without war. We are going to carry over a 
big surplus into next season, and this clouds 
the prospects for next year’s prices. 


buyers will take around current levels. To 
try to sell too much would certainly break 
the price again without increasing the quan- 
tity sold. But above all, by no means should 
there be any swerving from the fixed deter- 
mination to keep the next acreage down to 
the lowest possible basis, in fact, the lower 
the better. W. T. WILLIAMS, 
Savannah, Ga, 





Get These Books and 
Bulletins 











You may get any of the following buMNetins 
free by applying to the address given; while 
books may be had of The Progressive Farm- 
er at prices mentioned. 

From United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

Farmers Bulletin No, 616—Winter Wheat 

Varieties for the Eastern United States, 
State Publications 

Circular No. 40—-Hog Cholera and Swine 
Production. New Jersey Experiment Station, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 

Bulletin No. 184—Six different species of 
Nodule Bacteria, by H. Garman and Mary 
Didlake,. Kentucky Experiment Station, 
Lexington, Ky. 

Books 

Practical Farming and G ardening, Edited 

by Willis MacGerald, price $2.50. 





Coming Farmers’ Meetings 


Secretaries are requested to forward us 
dates of any important Farmers’ Meetings 











Georgia Dairy and Livestock Association, 
Athens, Ga., January 18 and 19. 

North Carolina State Livestock Associa- 
tion, Statesville, N. C., January 19, 20, 21. 

Georgia Horticultural Society and Georgia 
Apple Growers’ Association, Athens, Ga., 
January 20 and 21, 

Virginia Farm Demonstration 
Blacksburg, Va., January 12-20. 

Virginia Farmers’ Winter Short Course, 
Blacksburg, Ve., February 2-28. 

Tennessee Short Course in Agriculture and 
Engineering, Knoxville, Tenn, January 4 to 
February 27. 

Virginia Farmers’ 
February 2. 


Course, 


Union, Roanoke, Va., 





DOUBTFUL 


William Tell and the Austrian governor 
were discussing the morrow’s target practice. 

“I can shoot that apple off with my eyes 
closed,’”’ said the Swiss hero confidently. 

The Austrian smiled grimly. 

“You never can, Tell,’’ he answered dryly. 
—New York Sun, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





For the Man Who Has 
Purebred Cottonseed 
The man who has purebred cottonseed 
this year ought to let the planters know 
it. Good seed are in great demand owing 
to the fact that those who will reduce their 
acreage will want seed that will yield the 
most on the least land. 
_ Our Readers,are Asking for Trice, Triumph, 
Bank Account. Broadwell’s Double Jointed, 
Cleveland Big Boll, Columb!2, Cook’s, Coving- 
ton-Toole, Express, Half and Half, King, Keen- 
an, Mebane’s Triumph, Money Maker, and 
Uncle Sam._ 


MONE 

















Too sheath is at stake now for farmers 
to plant impure, gin-run seed. A maxi- 
mum amount of lint must be grown ona 
minimum acreage, 













Hold- ; 
ers should let go just as much cotton as} 





If your seed are pure, good and care- 
fuliy ‘selected, you 
will find it profitable 
to advertise in ‘ 


; The 
Progressive 
- Farmer 











Fruit all the Year 


Get a few early peaches, some mid- 
season apples, pears, peanuts, plums, 
grapes, then some winter apples and 
pecans, and you can have fresh fruit 
the year round. “Eat all you can, 
and can all you can’t.” 

Our catalog gives full information 
as to varieties. Prices always reason- 
able. 

Tell us your tree wants. We have 
them ready for you. Also roses, flow- 
ering shrubs and other ornamentals. 
Immediate shipment if desired. Place 
order promptly. 

HOWARD NURSERY CO,, 

Box 106-J, Stovall, N. C. 


(Advertisement) 


LESPEDEZA. ern farmers than 


alfalfa. Once you get a stand it stays. Asa 
pasture it cannot be beat and for hay it is 
ideal. 

Our seed are grown under ideal conditions 
in the greatest Lespedeza section on earth. 
We know they are sound, clean, and of high 
germinating power. Buy from us—grower 
to consumer and save money. Seedsmen 
will charge big prices this year, as the de- 
mand will be enormous. While our supply 
lasts we will sell at $2.50 per bushel, and 
make special prices on 100 bushels or more. 


WOLF, AMRHEIN & CO., 
ZACHARAY, LA. 








ii’s better and 
safer for South- 














The Slogan Cry is to D.i-v-e-r-2-i-f-y | 


We have some select improved Chufa Seed at $3.00 
per bushel. One acre will fatten ten to 12 head of 
hogs. Big re and matures in ninety days. Velvet 
beans at $2.5 Big demand this season and good 
seed scarce. "price will be higher by March. 


“THE BLUE SPRINGS FARM,” 

















, @: F. HUGHES, Prop. FLORALA, AEA. | 


Peach and Apple 
Trees 2c and Up 


Plum, Pear, Cherry, Strawberry, etc.—Catalog Free. 
Tenn. Nursery Co., Box 9, Cleveland, Tenn. 


CLEVELAND M3Scedareths's- 
COTTON SEED (frau bicedine 
and selection. Guaranteed pure and free from disease. 
Write for prices. Mrs. R. J. Redding, Griffin, Ga. 


COTTON SEED. 


I have 300 bushels of high grade Perry Cotton 
Seed, saved from mature cotton, which I will sell 
for $1.00 per bushel, f. o. b. Raleigh, N. C. 

Vv. O. PARKER. 


$38.38-to- $46.88 


Pays for board, tuition in Meresy derartment, 
rent heat and lights at 


Piedmont High School 


for the spring term, which begins January 5th 
or information address 


W. D. BURNS, 
Lawndale, Cleveland Co.,N. C. 
































The great secret of success in life is the 
being ready when opportunity comes,—Dis- 
raeli. 
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Saturday, January 16, 1915] 
PRACTICAL EDUCATION | 


A College Graduate Gives His Own 
Experience as Proof of Our Need 
of It | 


I READ Superintendent Judd’s arti- 
cle in your issue of July 4, but re- 
gretted that he did not reply to Dr. 
Harper’s answer in The Progressive 
Farmer sometime later. Somehow | 
this controversy has been lingering | 
in my memory ever since, and I want 
to disagree with Dr. Harper relative 
to his reply. 

{ want to emphasize in the begin- 
ning that I am a college man. I am 
also a university man, plus a few de- 
grees, which have a vague signifi- 
cance, but are unvarnished of com- 
mercialism. 

The Doctor undertakes to dogmatise 
by reaching all sorts of conclusions. 
He oscillates from the sublime to the 
ridiculous by using such petty phrases 
as “corn clubbers” and “tomato can- 
ners.” He undertakes in a vaudeville 
way to knock practical education in 
the head. His whole argument is a 
misconception of education and ,its 
purposes in life. True education is 
not only a preparation for making a 
living, but it is also an auxiliary to 
assist in living a correct life. Too 
much emphasis should not be placed 
upon living a life. This is a mode of 
conduct rather than education. 

Our friend, Dr. Harper, has become 
alarmed because he is afraid our 
schools will become “apprentice 








shops.” He is afraid that our so- 
called practical education will become 
impracticable in the extreme and ab- 
solutely futile. He is alarmed over 
the fact that our schools will not re- 
main as such but will ultimately de- 
generate into “shops.” 

I believe this is a fair synopsis of 
the argument he has outlined. 

To offset this theory let me record 
my experience: The most lonesome 
day of my career was the day I. re- 
ceived my college diploma. I didn’t 
know what to do. I got out in this 
busy world and began to look for a 
job. Life about this time was begin- 
ning to look very real to me. No one 
asked to see my diploma, but every 
one asked, what could I do. I was not 
a stenographer. I was not a book- 
keeper. I was not anything that the 
world wanted. I knew the five de- 
clensions of the Latin language, and 
a few Greek words. Then too, I did 
know about biology and_ political 
economy. But that didn’t do me 
much good, and the world still less. 
} T hammered along and got in line 
after awhile. But the point I am 
making is just this: The average 
man does not need a college course. 
Give him the fundamentals of an ed- 
‘ucation and then train him along the 
line of his talent, and he will do 
something. The mind develops as 
rapidly thinking how to make a plow 
as it does working over some Greek 


verb. 
The world is constantly asking you 
today, “What can you do?” It’s in- 


different about what you know. When 
you become efficient along any line 
of work, you are educated. To mark 
out a certain course of study and call 
it a college curriculum that will fit 
every man, is one of the most diabol- 
ical inconsistencies of this modern 
age. JUNIUS, 
Guilford County, N. C. 





Thoughts on Tobacco Marketing 
HE system of marketing tobacco 
through the warehouse is open to 

many serious objections. There is 
lacking any fixed standard for grad- 
ing—on the part of either the grower 
or the buyer; it calls for a long line 
of helpers at each warehouse, mak- 
ing this system of selling very expen- 
sive, an average of approximately 
10 per cent on low grades and 5 per 
cent on high grades the season 
through; it places the seller at the 
mercy of the buyer both as to grade 
and price, for even if he is not satis- 
fied with the sale he has certain fixed 
charges any way in addition to the 
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Swap Your Cotton 


FOR 


; KING LINE 
Agricultural Implements 


MADE IN THE SOUTH 


Realizing that our farmers need agricultural implements but lack 


cash at present, we have a plan to help them. 
For every bale of cotton, weight 500 pounds, and grading not lower than 
Atlanta 5s or New Orleans Strict Low Middling, we will exchange: 


1 50x5-8 Guard Drag Harrow. 1 Bent Foot Stock. 
1 Georgia Cracker Distributor, Chain 1 No. 7 Chilled Plow. 

Drive or Knocker Style. 6 No. 7 Chilled Point. 
1 No. 10 E. Z. Spring Tooth Cultivator. LB fren Stock. ‘ 

eel Singletrees, 26-inch. 
1 Jumbo 1-horse Steel Beam Stock. 1 Doubletree, 36-inch. 
1 Little Joe Harrow. 1 Terrell thick Center Scrape. 
If you prefer any other implements you may substitute same of equal value selected‘from our catalogue 

All you have to do is to turn in your cotton to your dealer. You get your imple- 
ments, we pay your merchant his commission for handling and introducing our 
line. We get cotton and a permanent customer; because you will like our 










































implements so well you will insist on them hereafter. ‘s FI am 
Send us the coupon and we will send you free an illustrated booklet with / + 
full information as to how to get the implements, also give you our deal- ff 
er’s name at your nearest trading point. ft - a 
Atlanta Agricultural Works, Atlanta, Georgia oY 
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“xpense of removing his tobacco from | - nest Pedigreed Strains of Most 
peru AES a ee | % COTTON SEED. Productive Varieties. Yield usual- 
the warchouse floor to be resold. ly equal or above short cottons under fair condi- 


| 
ea 2 tions. Price of lint usuall: s 
However, there are two features in | The best paying cotton for careful planters. Bij ts OG 
. : nators an reeders. e s ‘ 7 ede -_. 
connection with these tobacco ware- rom us also fine, pure bred, field selected seed corn, highly 
houses that are most commendable: 


Sm, 


productive peas, sorghum and other field seeds. Write for catalogue telling about ail these 
1. The service they render their 


seeds and our methods of breeding them, 
patrons in providing convenient and | 


PEDIGREED SEED CO., David R. Coker, Mer., HARTSVILLE, S. C 
nn ana acne 
ample quarters for the care of their | FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
wagons and teams and in furnishing 
men to assist in placing the tobacco | e Pure-bred Essex, Duroc, Poland-China, 
Berkshire 


cena The Sign of Quatity’ 

e rare ° pigs and pork pigs. Sows in 
on the warehouse floor. All these - eden Gervine bemce” Sesme osetia Uae 
tobacco warehouses have stable room ee] oe: Ul tivators istered, sronze turke Satisfaction’ or 
f ; | money ack, Js 5. Couite ’ =I Bey? 
for the accommodation of any num- | =, Gosinen GC. J. E, Coulter, Connelly’s 
ber of teams that may come to them, | do the work of three to six Drcacsve Your BalGiagwlinee Becek wae 


























e er n . no ¢ ~ | Ps “ . $0} a x 
being usually under the same roof as | | men—do it better, give bigger re- = r-less Prsgg lm ok 
the warehouse itself. For every sults, and last a lifetime. Reeves Wood Preserver will at least double 
movement of the tobacco on the Fully guaranteed. Ae = ay Mf ar ragiead doubling their first 
: ost. ri i t » 
warehouse floor there is ample labor iene. mame x intermcacion. The Reeves 


te eae i No. 16 Planet Jr Single 
to assist the growers and the buyers. Wheel Hoe, Culti- 


Full and prompt service is a recog- vator, Rake OUR LAND EXCHANGE 
nized tenet of the tobacco ware- and Plow t We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
rtisements ; 


ousemen, who as a rule go farthest tee to land adve ause every purehas- 
h g a er should see land for himself before buying . But 


in the accommodation of their custo- no man is permitted to offer land for 
ia pepe he shows us satisfactory ref as 
mers, \ o his honesty and business responsibility, 
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2. The efforts they put forth for The highest type of Single Wheel Hoe iced Gute Seeae tee cee 
the enlargement of the tobacco in- made. Light, but steoem, ond can Be Groome, Greensboro, N.C. : A 
dustry. | The most striking instance J an.of hoy. Inde Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—$1.40 per 
of this is that they invariably furnish : structible steel bushel, Beech Land Farm, Oriental, N. C. 





their customers with the seed to be frame. | Virginia Farms—Large and small. Good 
planted. This rule applies to all S ioe. © Etmet-dy a toa orm CO, Wie 
alike, white or black, large or small. p Cultivator —o : 
And what is more they attach great , 
importance to securing seed that 
have been carefully selected and of 


Farms—We have several nice farms for 
sale at bargain prices. Terms easy. Brown 
Mercantile Co., Chadbourn, N. C. 

For Sale—Good Smali Farm—fFive acres 
half cleared; good four-room house with out - 












varieties peculiarly adapted for their Se buildings near town, for $500, Box 96, Calla- 
own section. They are all bulls for Stronger, better made, and capable of a han, Fla, 

: , y are all Dulls I¢ Qrenter vaciety ot work than any other cul- ¥or Sale—30 acres, 8 room house, part!y 
tobacco as” the greatest crop for the aoe a le within corporate | nits: of growing tow 
Southern farmer. So their plea is: steel . : Ideal truck, poultry, dairy location. Henry 

. | ‘ttus, Chase City, Va, 
More and better tobacco with as wheel. edie vistellneiet 





Wanted—Large farms to subdivide into 
small farms and sell at auction, Smail farms 
are worth more per acre and bring highest 
prices when sold by the National Real Estate 
and Auction Co., 10241 Woodward Bildgzg., 
Washington, D. Cc, 


much emphasis on “the better” as 
“the more” as it is the larger com- 
mission for the higher priced tobacco 
that is the source of the greatest 











revenues to them. Largest Lumber Company in the South is 

. i pees Ph , : new offering 40, 80 and 120-acre farms for 

These service features give to to- sale at $10 per acre; smal! first paymeiut 
bacco markets an individuality pecu- balance on long time; lumber company 
° .. 2 a agrees to advance lumber and other materia 
liarly their own. It is very doubtful for improvements on credit; good roads, 
if there is any other crop grown in schools; churches, railroads. and unuaual 
Americ: vt icl he lv; es f marketing facilities; pure artesian water; to 

merica on which the a vances or those who purchase Wwe will pay railroad fare 
cultivating and marketing are more to property. For further information, write 


or call on Great Southern Lumber Company, 


liberal or for which as large facilities Dept. C., Bogalusa, La. 
for quick movements are afforded. oe y a 


An appreciation of the same princi- 





‘s, one-half good to- 
the other very fine 


For Sale—1,400 acr 
bacco and cotton la 















; - SEER a ar Yi { No. 76 grain and grass land,’ Large dwelling and 
ples to the sTowing of small grains Planet Jr Pivot-wh el good improvements, Price $11 per acre. 
on the part of conveniently located Riding Cultivator 900 acres—one-helf very fine tobacco land, 
sina oaceminin es i - a _ a e ¢ Gives bigger better results than the other fine grain, grass and cotton land. 
granaries, or peanuts on the part of FO a Pr cultivator ever » selec On improved road, Splendid buildings, Price 
the cleaners, or pork on the part of Strongly constructed; easily handled. No iy per acre. E ou Acres—good tobacee Jead. 
the packing houses, would contribute ‘wood used except for break pins. = tig hype My ype Heng falt parsioalaee 
largely to that diversification of crops 72-page Catalog (168 illustrations) free Write or call to see Jeffreys, Hester & 

‘ 5 " Describes in detail over 55 tools, including Seeders, Company, Chase City, Virginia, 
so necessary for the future develop- Wheel Hoes, Horse Hoes, Harrows, Orchard- and : _ — 
ment of the South. LE PF: Beet-Cultivators. Send postal for it now. (See other Farmers’ Exchanges on page 22) 

Raleigh, N. C. BOX 11073 PHILADELPHIA PA 


POULTRYMEN NOTICE! 


Our annual Poultry Special will be is- 
sued January 30th, 

Send your copy for advertising now. 
Forms close January 20th, so don’t wait. 











Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for Remember that if what you want to buy 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing | 1s.not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
to join you on this proposition when you | you can often get it by putting a little no- 
renew. tice in our Farmers’ Exchange, 








































































































































































































































from your own plant.' 


HE smallest country home can have all 
the convenience and comfort of gas for 
lighting and cooking at small cost. 

Milburn Home Lighting Plants for efficiency, 
simplicity and economy are unequalled. Ma- 
chine is compact. Occupies little room. Has 
few parts — all simple — so there is nothing to 
get out of order. Requires practically no 
attention. 

The gas has twelve and one-half 
times the illuminating value of coal 
gas and costs less than coal gas or 
electricity. 

Milburn plants are in sizes to 
meet any and all requirements. 

Write for our illustrated booklet 
on “‘Individual Home Lighting.” 


ALEXANDER MILBURN CO. 
1420-1426 W. Baltimere St, BALTIMORE, MD 


















STORE YOUR, \ 
/OTTON eur? the 
| "NEVER LEAK.\\ 
TAREAULIN gi " 








Cotton pt to Weather 
Loses 2¢ per Ib. a Month 
Insure yours against weather damage 
and lessen the danger from fire by putting 
it under 


*‘NEVERLEAK” TARPAULINS 


Made from strong duck canvas, guaran- 
teed water and mildew-proof, it isthe best 
and cheapest you can get. Ii will last for 
years. Always handy for all purposes. 

State number of bales to be covered 
when writing for samples and low prices. 

Quick shipments. Manufactured by 


ATLANTA TENT AND AWNING COMPANY 
Box 974B Atlanta, Ga. 














GET YOUR ROOFING 


BE YOUR OWN MERCHANT 
Get ‘‘Everwear’”” DOUBLE GALVANIZED Steel 
Roving at, wholesale factory prices. Freight eharges 
all pai **Everwear”’ Roofing costs you less than 
wood or metal shingles, Loo! Ks better. Adds to the 
value of your buildings. Fire can’t burn it. Reduces 
your insurance. Comes in big sheets, Easy to put 
No tools but a hammer needed. 
PROOF AGAINST DECAY 
**Everwear’’ Double Thick Galvanized Steel Roof- 
ing yerny no wo painting, Ad patching. Phe -5 t bine 
mpossible for lightning to damage 
Wilboutiaat't three ordinary ‘Toots, 
GET OUR WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICES 
Don’t buy roofing from dealers or wholesalers--keep in your 
a 1 pocket the profit they would get. Send now for roofing 
ig free sample and low djrect from the factory 





Doe Fast better roofing for half price. No freight fer you 
Ro -sthe ils_and washers furnished free- 
guaranteed” WISTE YO-DAY. iis 


SAVANNAH METAL ROOFING CO., 
Savannah, Ga. Dept. PF 
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WE 
POON FREIGHT 





Even a little acorn refuses to re- 

main buried. Ithas the thrift, push, 
energy and germinating power to 
grow. Given half a chance it will 


Become a Giant of the Forest 





Consider the acorn, and follow its 
thrifty example. Don’t stay buried. 
The best business fertilizer is 


Good Advertising. 





The Progressive 
Farmer 





BARNYARD MANURE 
DISTRIBUTOR 


Y » Pulverizes and drills 

stab’e manure evenly 
into furrows. A boy can 
run it; a mule can pull it. 
b Prices low. Get our offer 
&Z3 before you buy. Write for 
J booklet — gaa 


ERS MFG.CO. ‘s* anastace 


POULTRY QJucks, Geese, Turkeys, Pigeons and Dogs. We are the 

2 {argest producers of thoroughbred poultry in the world, 

Our stock has wonthe leading honorsin America’s largest shows. Breeds 

are raised on separate farms, Send (10) cents for color-plate vow 
Ittells how to make money poultry one of 

plans: how to feed: etc. United Poultry Farms, Box 2 Hope, Ind. 
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When writing to advertisers mention The 
Progressive Farmer. 








Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Codperation and Marketing 





Cc. C. WRIGHT, & 


J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Caretina Farmers’ Unien 
Contributing Editors: © W. DABBS, Prosident South Carelina Farmers’ Union 





4 Farmero’ Unien 








SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 
JANUARY 
(1) How Can We Get Our People to Read 
More Books, Papers and Magazines 
this Year? 

(2) What Legislation Should We Demand 
This Year to Meet the Needs of Our 
People? 








' gage what he does not have. 


| low? 











A RINGING INDICTMENT OF THE 
CROP LIEN SYSTEM 


Its Ruinous Effects Upon All Classes 
of Our Citizens Clearly Traced— 
Farmers Must Rise Up and Demand 
Its Immediate Repeal 


Y THE crop lien system is meant 
B the furnishing of supplies to 

croppers and renters to be paid 
for in the fall at “time prices,” which 
is usually from 20 per cent to 30 per 
cent above cash prices. 

Many of those supplies are bought 
in June and July and paid for in Sep- 
tember and October, so that the mer- 
chant is out of his money, say four 
months. He charges 30 per cent 
above cash price, (which is usually 
itself a profit of 40 per cent on the 
goods sold) for four months. This 
means interest at the rate of 120 per 
cent. The law‘prescribes interest at 
6 per cent, and yet a large number of 
our people go on paying over 100 per 
cent interest each year. 


I—It Destroys the Manhood of the 
Country 


HE tenant goes to the merchant 

for supplies, and before the mer- 
chant can afford to: furnish the sup- 
plies, the merchant must dictate the 
kind of crop, and amount of it to be 
planted. 

The Constitution of the state for- 
bids slavery and yet hundreds of our 
people are living in abject slavery un- 
der the crop lien system. Men do not 
think for themselves; in short they 
are not free men. It is impossible to 
raise a strong citizenship under such 
a system. To develop a high type of 
citizenship and strong manhood, men 
must be free to think and act for 
themselves. These things cannot be 
under the crop lien system. One needs 
only to study the men living under 


| such a system, to see that they are 


going backwards. They can’t help 


_ but go down under such a system. 


A man has no moral right to mort- 
What 
does he mortgage? His hope of mak- 
ing a crop—mortgages God’s air and 


| sunshine and the fertility of the land- 
If one studies the system 


lord’s soil. 
at all, he knows the high prices must 
be charged so those that pay, must 
pay enough to make good what is 
lost in bad debts. Is it right for me 
to pay the debts of the other fel- 
It teaches a man to be quick 
to make a debt and slack to pay. In 


| short, it teaches the people to be dis- 
| honest. 


A dishonest citizenship is 
destructive to the state. 


II—It Demoralizes Labor 


WOULD not put one stone in the 

laboring man’s path that leads to 
development and progress, but if the 
system does not help the poor man, 
then it is an injury to him and should 
be done away with. Is it a benefit or 
an injury? See the men who have 
lived under it for twenty years, and 
give your own answer. 

The Negroes make up a large per 
cent of the croppers of the state. Are 


| these croppers more industrious, are 


they more efficient, are they more 
wealthy; in short, is their condition 


| in any way better than it was 20 


years ago? Let a Negro farm for 
himself for two years and he is ever 
after that a parasite on civilization, 
and a burden on the community in 
which he lives. The average Negro 





seeking a farm is looking for a place 
to get supplies, not caring whether 
he pays for them or not. He does 
not pretend to work till March 1, and 
closes up business by December 1, 
giving him three months in which to 
loaf, and is a demoralizing element in 
the community. 


IlI—It Blights Every Country Dis- 
trict Where It Prevails 


HERE is a section of some 3,000 
or 4,000 acres reaching in sight of 
Raleigh, farmed and managed by Ne- 
gro croppers. Visit it and see for 
yourself the effect of the crop lien 


system. Twenty years ago this land 
produced good crops; now even a 
Negro cropper can’t live on it. When 


a Negro cropper takes a piece of 
land he is only a few years from star- 
vation, if required to stay there and 
live on his own resources, and it 
makes no difference what the condi- 
tion of the land is when he takes it. 
The fields go to gullies and waste 
land or grow up in pines and broom 
straw, the houses go down, the barns 
fall, the fences disappear and the 
cropper must move or perish. He has 
gotten the cream of that piece and 
must seek new pastures. 


IV—It Also Destroys the Best Inter- 
ests of the Town 

E HAVE noted some of the evil 

effects of the crop lien system 
on the country districts. What ef- 
fect has it on the town? We note 
that.in those towns where the sys- 
tem is unknown, that the town shows 
more life, more growth, more indus- 
try and thrift than in towns where it 
prevails. Why? If a merchant can 
make a big profit, or thinks he can, 
selling goods at time prices, he loses 
sight of all other industry. His 
thought ranges no higher than a Ne- 
gro and a mule. 

The people in the country are ac- 
customed to trade with the time mer- 
chant, rich on prices of goods sold 
in that town from the standpoint of 
the time price, and so the town 
comes to be known as a “high town,” 
that is, a town in which high prices 
prevail, and this drives away trade to 
other places. People not wishing to 
trade there take their produce to 
places where they trade, thus giving 
the town another severe blow. 

Then, too, other things being equal, 
a town with the richest and most 
prosperous country district to back it 
will be the most flourishing. With the 
crop lien system prevailing the coun- 
try districts will go down, and it will 
drag the town with it. 


V—The System Must Be Abolished 
JOW, with these facts before us, 
what are we going to do? It is 
not the country against the town, nor 
the town against the country. Not 
the farmer against the merchant, for 
the merchant is not responsible for 
the system. It is not for one class 
that I am pleading, but for the com- 
mon interest of us all. It is the sys- 
tem that is wrong and not the man 
that sells the goods. In the destruct- 
ion of the crop system I am pleading 
the cause of all the classes, the town 
as well as the country, and above all, 
am I pleading the cause of the crop- 
per himself. Our people have lived 
under this system long enough to test 
its strength, and now that it is found 
wanting, let it fall. BiG; 
Wake County, N. C. 





Meeting Virginia Farmers’ Union 

HE Virginia Farmers’ Union has 

been called to meet at Roanoke, 
Va., on February 2. A full represen- 
tation from all state locals is urged 
by the State President. 





Our greatest offer is one old subscriber 
and one new subscriber both one year for 
$1.50. Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when you 
renew. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


How to Buy Farm Supplies 
Economically 


(Continued from page 5, this issue) 


I charged him for the six months was 
only 3 per cent, while the merchant’s 
discount for cash was 20 per cent—a 
saving to my cousin of 17 per cent. 
But this didn’t mean that the mer- 
chant was charging 17 per cent extra 
interest for six months. Rather the 
17 per cent interest represented (1) 
average losses from other buyers 
who might not pay for the fertilizer 
at all, plus (2) a very handsome mar- 
gin of insurance against the utmost 
possible loss the merchant might sus- 
tain—all to be paid by honest buyers. 

Here, then, is the chance for co- 
Operation in buying. Farmers when- 
ever possible must arrange to pay 
cash for their supplies, and those 
who have cash or can obtain it will 
find it profitable to club their orders 
together once or twice a month. 
Then if patronage develops and pat- 
rons show such “sticking qualities” 
that it is evident that the day for 
bigger things has come, it will be 
time enough to consider opening a 
warehouse say one or two days a 
week for the convenience of other 
farmers and thus making a more se- 
rious start into codperative merchan- 
dising. 

* ok x 


Advice of a Man Who Has Stud- 
ied the Whole Problem 


S PROF. L. H. Goddard says in a 

circular issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
last year: 


“In communities in which 
farmers cannot secure from deal- 
ers the proper reduction in the 
cost of supplies, even when they 
are willing to limit the service to 
the economic minimum and to 
buy for cash, or where the ser- 
vice afforded does not rise to the 
level of the economic minimum, 
there are a number of courses 
open to them 

“1, A simple plan is for a num- 
ber of individuals, with a com- 
mon shipping point, to join in 
sending an order to some avail- 
able supply house. 

“2. With further experience 
and information such a group of 
farmers may usually get a better 
reduction on carload cash orders 
of such articles as seed, feed, 
twine, machinery, fuel, sait, flour, 
sugar, cement, building material, 
fencing, fertilizer, etc., because of 
being able to order, in many 
cases, directly from the factory or 
producer, or from a source of 
supply very close to the producer. 

“3. If desired this group of 
farmers may make available some 
building at or near the local ship- 
ping point which would serve as 
a warehouse for storing supplies 
in case the car arrives when the 
people are very busy, or the roads 
very bad, or in case part of the 
carload would not be needed un- 
til later in the year.” 

“4. In some cases, where these 
warehouses have been establish- 
ed it has been found necessary 
to appoint some one to keep them 
open on stated days, afternoons or 
evenings of each week or month. 
In a few cases, at least, these 
warehouses have gradually grown 
into stores which were kept open 
most or all the days of the week. 

“5. Still another plan is to es- 
tablish a farmers’ mercantile cor- 
poration or a farmers’ codper- 
ative store—raising the capital 
for same in the usual way, by sell- 
ing shares. 

“If it seems wise to establish a 
warehouse, as mentioned in item 
3, it must be borne in mind that 
one of the primary purposes of 
the warehouse is to promote 
economy, and therefore, that pro- 
er economy is necessary to every 
stage of the work. For example, it 
will usually be possible to secure 
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for warehouse purposes, at a mod- 
erate rental, an old building that 
will be good enough to protect its 
contents from storm and intrud- 
ers. The higher the rent the more 
it will be necessary to add to the 
price of goods that are stored. 
By all means avoid raising money 
to buy a building for this purpose 
until the business is well estab- 
lished and it is badly needed. 

“Tf the practice develops of ship- 
ping in material to supply future 
needs, it may be necessary to 
open the warehouse more fre- 
quently, for example, Saturday 
afternoons and several evenings 
each week, and with the further 
development of business of this 
character the building will need 
to be opened still more frequently 
and continuously. Just when the 
warehouse will arise to the digni- 
ty of being called a store will be 
hard to determine. It might per- 
haps better continue to be called 
a warehouse, no matter how much 
business of that character it does, 
since most people have come to 
associate the much more elaborate 
and unnecessary service with the 
name ‘store’, and by retaining the 
name ‘warehouse’ the organizers 
and those who later become in- 
erested will continue to keep in 
mind that one of the purposes for 
which the movement was started 
was to cut down service and cor- 
responding expense.” 

x * Ok 


Codperative Buying Is Good; 
Coéperative Merchandising 
May or May Not Be 
| iy OTHER words, Professor God- 


dard’s conclusion, like our own, 
seems to be that farmers may be sure 
they ought to do codperative buying, 
but ought not to feel so sure they 
ought to do coéperative merchandis- 
ing. And where the coédperative store 
succeeds it is usually when the people 
“crow” into it rather than “go” into 
it. As Professor Goddard says in 
conclusion: 


“We would advise farmers not 
to undertake any _ purchasing 
movement unless the distribution 
of supplies and equipment in their 
section is in the hands of ineffi- 
cient or monopolistic agencies, or 
of those which will not give prop- 
er reduction for a cash business, 
and an economic minimum of ser- 
vice, when there is a clear and 
well defined demand among con- 
sumers for such cash business and 
minimum service. A movement 
started in spite, or in response to 
nothing more than a general but 
indefinite complaint regarding 
high prices is not apt to be very 
successful. In case, however, such 
conditions do exist and there is a 
well defined demand among the 
farmers of that section that they 
be rectified, they may, if they 
have cautious leadership, launch 
such a purchasing movement with 
reasonable assurance of success.” 





Marketing by Parcel Post 


NE of the principal difficulties in 

selling and in buying by means of 
the Parcel Post is for the producer 
to find a consumer and for the con- 
sumer to find a producer. Here are 
some suggestions: (1) Start business 
with some acquaintance, (2) produc- 
ers may send their name and a list of 
their produce to the city and town 
physicians, who usually know per- 
sons desiring newly laid eggs and 
fresh produce, (3) advertise in a pa- 
per that circulates in the section in 
which you desire to sell or buy, (4) 
several large city post offices have a 
list of producers, (5) do not demand 
that all the difference between the 
ordinary city and country price be 
adjusted in your favor.——Ohio Agri- 
cultural College. 





Silas-—-‘‘What’s your son studying at col- 
lege?" 
Hiram—“Pharmacy.” 











Where to Buy Good Seeds and Plants 












Plantin su 
Canning of frui 
know how, Dep 









ing otherwise waste space. For orchard planting it requires only twenty trees per 
acre, and the land between the trees can be used for farm or truck crops for the 
— six years. You can make no mistake in planting pecans anywhere in the South, 











with each order, 


...My plants are well hardened, strong and healthy, and sure to please, 
will guarantee prompt, quick and safe delivery. Cultural directions sent 


Early Jersey Wakefield (the earliest cabbage grown,) Charleston Large 
Type Wakefield (the next earliest,) Succession (the earliest flat head va- 
riety,) Short Stemmed Flat Dutch (the largest and latest known.) By 
express, 500 for 75c; 1,000 for $1.25; 5000 to 2000 at $1 per 1000; 10000 orover ~ 
at 90c per 1000. By mail 500 for 
shipments. Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. 


P. D. FULWOOD, TIFTON, GA. 





$1.10 31°00 for $2, post paid. Prompt 











For Orchard 


Citrus Trifoliata Seed. 
Sow now and bud later 
the Satsuma Orange. 

Spray Materials and 
insecticides. 


DEPENDABLE SEED-DEPENDABLE SEED 





Mobile, Ala., 1871 to 1914 
Our handsome Illustrated @atalogue of the best only Seeds, Bulbs, Insecticides, Incubators, 
Poultry Supplies MAILED TO YOU FREE on receipt of your application. 


Field and Garden 


See Rust Proof 

Oats, Rye, 
Barley, Crimson Clo- 
ver, Vetches and 
Rape. 














Wood’s Seeds 


Wood’s Descriptive Catalog 
for 1915S has been carefully pre- 
pared so as to enable our farmers and 
market growers to determine Intelli- 
gently as to the best and most profi- 
table crops which they can undertake 
to grow. 

The present agricultural conditions 
make it very necessary to consider 
the question of diversified crops, and 
our catalog gives full information, 
both in regard to 


Farm and. 
Garden Seeds 


that can be planted to profit and 
advantage. 


Write for Descriptive Catalog 
and pices of any 


Grass and Clover Seeds, 
Seed Grain or Seed Potatoes 
required, Catalog mailed on request. 


T.W. WOOD &G SONS, 


Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 
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} SAN 
GO, Yom DY, 
LESS Rez Ay o- ° Ls - 
BUIST’S GARDEN GUIDE FOR 1915 
is Now Ready for Mailing 
A beautiful and instruc- 
tive book of 148 pages,con- 
taining valuable informa- 
tion, explaining in detail— 
How to plant—When to 
plant—What to plant. 
Write for copy today—It is Free, 


ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New Crop,lowa Grown,Recleaned 


CLOVER..;;.... 


Medium Red, Mammoth, Alsike, Alfal- 
fa and Sweet Clover of choicest quality. 


TIMOTHY tow isthe time to guy 


r= 1 

















Reliable and Full of Life 
) SPECIAL OFFER 


Made to build New Business. A trial 
will make you our permanent customer 


PRIZE COLLECTION B24t*»,17 


Varieties, 


: pring Flowering HKulbsa, 
worth 2c—65 varieties in all; worth $1.00. 
F GUARANTEED TO PLEASE. 

Write today; mention this paper,’ 


SEND 10 CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and receive 
B this valuable collection of seeds postpaid, to- 
gether with my big instructive, beautiful 
Seed and Plant Rook, tells all about Buck- 
bee’s “Full of Life’ Seeds, Planta, etc. 














































Trees 





when you spray with 


“SCALECIDE” 


— the spray that’s endorsed the country over 
as *‘The one great dormant spray.’? Mixed 1 
to 15, it kills every scale it reaches or you get 
your money back. Guarantee with every pack- 
age. It’s easily prepared, non-corrosive and 
non-clogging. bbl. equals 3bbls. iime sul- 
phur. Destroys eges, larvae and fungi in 
dormant state. Simple, safe, economical. 
Send for free booklet, ‘‘Scalecide, the Tree 
Saver." Write today, to Dept. 93 
B. G. PRATT CO. 
$0 Church St., New York City 


D SEEDS 


BEST IN THE WORLD 
Prices Below All Others 

I will give a lot of new 
= sorts free with every order I 
Me, fill. Buy and test. Return if 
not O. K.—money refunded, 

Bly Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 
Y, Rockford, Illinois 



















. 
Strawberries —tne big delicious kinds, that bring 
highest prices—can be grown in your rou 2 
own garden by using our plants, 
Vigorous — guaranteed true -to-name. 
Allen’s 1915 Book of Berries 
fully describes the latest and best varie- 
ties of strawberries and other small 
fruits, giving cultura! methods, etc.—the 
result of 30 years experience. 
It'sfree. Write for copy today 
The W. F. ALLEN CO. .- 
121 Market St. 
Balisbury - - Md, 
















Ask for samples and copy of our Sp 
Red Ink Price List. ange illus- 

trated Catalog of Seed FREE, 
IOWA SEED COMPANY 

Dept. 46 DES MOINES, IOWA 









Silas—“‘Some newfangled farming, eh??” 














Vandiver’s Heavy Fruiter Cotton Seed 
Get the Best. 
Double your yield on one-half the acreage. Ex- 
tra early, big boll, five locks. 


Diversified Plantings Are Safe Plantings 


Never before was the wisdom of diversification in both farming and fruit growing so apparent as now. The ill-effect of the one cro: olic 

mever was so acute, Diversification should be practised no matter what are the general conditions of the country: it kon a 
Serious losses on account of over-production, glutting of markets or calamities that may befall any one farm or fruit crop. 
proven that diversified planting, if properly arranged, provides the = 


Figs and Asserted Fruits Insure Permanent 


. ° ° . 
Profitable Diversification 

Plant first for home consumption; second, to supply local mar- 

ets, and third, for commercial shipping to distant markets. 
fficient quantity for ba&th fresh fruit and for canning. 
is easy and simple and very profitable, 
artment of Agriculture demonstration agents will teach 
you. Profits ranging from $200.00 to $800.00 per acre can be realized 
from figs, pears, peaches, plums, Japanese persimmons, and grapes. 


Large Soft Shell Pecans, Staple as Bacon or Beef 


Pecans are non-perishable, are a highly concentrated food product that 
can be marketed at your pleasure. Pecans will produce more actual food 
value per acre than any other crop grown. Every farm should have some trees 
@ around barns and buildings, providing both shade and a profitable crop, atiliz- 


reatest profits and an all-the-vear-round income. 
NJ 
oses, Shade Trees and Shrubbery Make the Home 


More Attractive 

The judicious planting of roses, shade trees and shrubbery will not only 
make your home a more beautiful, pleasant and attractive place in which 
to live, but will increase its selling value many times the cost in a short 
If you don't period. Now, while there is so much interest in the South, is the time to 
plant. Nothing so impresses our Northern visitors and induces them to 
buy freely of our properties as their welcome to homes pleasantly sur- 
rounded with beautiful palms, shrubs and flowers. 


spe: 9 \ 
Griffing’s Macclenny Trees are Tested, Tried and True 

At our Macclenny Nurseries near Jacksonville, Fla., we have the most 
complete stock adapted for Southern planting offered in the South, com- 
prising pecans and other nuts, grapefruit, oranges, assorted fruits and 
fruiting vines, rose bushes, shade trees and shrubbery. Clean, thrifty stock =" gc® 
ceils €rown, eT and shipped by experienced workmen. Each ‘ u 
order accompanied by Inspection Certificates. The best and in < trees 
you can buy. They have been grown to give permanent ensiuieciian 60 “benoarent antag 


FULWOOD'S Frost Proot GABBAGE PLANTS 









it will protect you froin 
Experience has 


grove owners, 


Cotton and Turpentine for Trees 


and Plants 

We are confident of the future of cotton and turpen- 
tine markets as we are assured of the importance of 
diversified planting. Ac cordingly we have decided 

. to lend a helping hand in adjusting ex- 
isting conditions by taking cotton and 
turpentine in exchange for trees and 
plants. Particulars of terms on which 
we will accept these products on request. 


Griffing’s 1915 Tree Book with 
Griffing’s Service Bulletins 


Give in condensed form the ripe exper- 
T reacecr who have solved the difficulties whit 

confront the grower of fruits and nuts. They tell 
how to select trees, soil and location and climatic 
conditions which should govern choice of varie- 
ties. The tree book illustrated in colors from 
original photographs will be mailed on applica- 
tion. The Service Bulletins are listed inthe tree 
book and will be mailed on request. 


Griffing Brothers 
313 R. Forsyth St. 
Jacksonville, Florida 











1M | / 
i, i HAY PROBLEM SOLVED 
uu} = The U. 8. Dep’t of Agricul- 
ture says SuDAN Grassisthe 
solution to the hay problem. 
} This grass will mature as far 
. ACRE north as the Canadian line. 
I We aR SuDAN Grass With its won- 
WANA «erful growth and ease in 
i handling, isundoubtedly the 
dest forage crop ever grown. 
a pound, delivered any- 
whereintheU.S. Tenpound 
lots 60¢e a pound, post paid 
Texas produces many 
other crops that you ought 
to know about. Texseed 
Brand Ribbon Cane is famous 
for greatest fodder yield. 
Our 39th annual catalogue 





| contains 120 pages of reliable 
F information for farmers, It’s 
i] yours free—ask for it today. 
a 1919 Lamar Street! _ 
AS SEEDSFLORALCO. 
i. xXAS. 


j 
ALLAS ,TEXA 











VANDIVER’S SEED FARM, Lavonia, Georgia. 





Three Leading Plums for the South 


Excelsior, Terrell. and McRea._ These three 
sorts are cross-bred varieties—Japanese and 


native—and are the very best_for the com- 

ial grower orthe home garden. The trees 
are rapid growers, bear heavy crops, and the 
fruit is large, handsome, tine flavor and a 
good shipper. 


Write for Our 1915 Nursery Book 


Plums, Persimmons, Peaches, Satsuma 
Oranges and others are accurately described, 
and many are shown in natural colors, Write 
today for a free copy. 


GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES OO. 
Rose Avenue Glen Saint Mary, Fla. 





Money In Apple 


Some sorts of apple trees will give crops worth 
five times as much as others. In the South the 
money-makers are Bonum, Grimes, Delicious, 
Arkansaw_ Mammoth Black, Stayman, York 
Imperial, Winesap, etc. Will make very close 
price in large lots for spring shipment. How 
Many can you use? 

Our Catalogue tells the kind you should plant 
for orchard or home. We can help you to get 
started right in fruit growing. Write us today. 


J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 
Box 106 G, Pomona, N. C. 


We want a Representative in your section— 
yrite us. 
ZA 


‘COTTON SEED 


Planting Cotton Seed. Extra 
good of best varieties. War panic 
prices. Write 


B. W. HAWKINS, Nona, Ga., 
| For history and descriptive circular. 
_S 




















POULTRYMEN NOTICE! 

Our annual Poultry Special will be is- 
sued January 30th, 

Send your copy for advertising now. 
Forms close January 20th, so don’t wait. 














A Progressive Farmer neighborhood is @ 
happy “pull-together’ neighborhood, 
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FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


MACHINERY | 

















For Sale—One pure-bred Percheron Stal- 
lion. Will sell on time, with small cash pay- 
ment, balance 1, 2 and 3 years time with 
approved security. If not sold at private 
sale before first Monday in February, will be 
soid at public sale in Greenville, Tenn, If 
interested apply at once to Tom Farnsworth, 
Greeneville, Tenn. 





For Sale Cheap—S8-horsepower farm en- 
gine. , Truck and wood saw. C. C. Aydlett 
& Son, Harbinger, N.C. 


Geod income Ss from truck garden ns S with our 
combination farm engine and automatic cul- 
tivator,, Write Synmotor Company, Laurel 
Springs, N. J. 





SHEEP AND GOATS 


PHEASANTS 


Golden and Silver Pheasants—Full plum- 
age; $11 (eleven dollars) pair. Home Pheas- 
antry, Elizabeth City, N. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Barred Rock and Single Comb White Leg- 
horn cockerels. Bronze turkey hens. T. 
Yagel, Chase City, Va. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Lespedeza Secd—New 
large, fully matured, strictly mowing ma- 
chine pan caught seed. Our “Cream of the 
Crop” grade is scarce this season; prices will 
be much higher later; book order now. Write 
for sample, hay folder, and prices. Rumble 
& Wensel, Desk No. 5, Natchez, Miss., “The 
South’s largest lespedeza dealer.” 


PEANUTS 





crop, recleaned, 








Angora Goats. C, B. Woolsey, Aiken, S. C. 


Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 
and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round 
Hill, Va, 








DoGs 





For Sale—A road machine, No. 10922, lit- 


tle used, manufactured by the Weston 
Wheeled Scraper Co., Aurora, Ill, William 
W. Foster, Jr., Clark bteiairmonnes Atlanta, 


Georgia. 


The Bell Grist Mill sold direct from fac- 
tory to user at factory prices, fully guaran- 
teed. New improvements made it the ideal 
mill for the farmer. Write for illustrated 
catalog, prices and terms. Money saved is 
money made, Yadkin Valley Mill & Lbr. Co., 
Ronda, N. Cc, 


| HELP WANTED __ | 


Salesman—For High-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., “Box G-23.”" 


Agents—$1,200 to $1,500 a Year 
Permanent positions assured. 
ritory. We teach the inexperienced how to 
succeed. Let’s show you. Novelty Cutlery 
Co., 217 Bar St., Canton, Ohio, 


Rot ‘Proof Your Fence Posts—At a cost of 
6c to 10c each. They will last two to four 
times as long., Treat them with Reeves 
Wood Preserver. We guarantee results. 
Write for particulars. The Reeves Company, 
Dept. F., New Orleans, La. 


Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southwest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
927, Birmingham, Ala, 


Wanted—Men and women, 
Get U. S. Government life jobs. 
month, Thousands 1915 appointments. No 
layoffs. Common education — sufficient. 
“Pull” unnecessary. Write immediately for 
list of positions now obtainable. Franklin 
Institute, Dept, O 215, Rochester, N. Y. 


| POSITIONS WANTED | 














Sure— 
Exclusive ter- 











18 or over. 
$65 to $150 








Collie Pups for Sale—Males, 
lars); females, five dollars. J. 
T urkey, IN. Ce 


(seven dol- 
A. Faison, 





Bull Dogs—Fine male, 14 months old, $8; 


One hundred White Wyandotte and Young 
strain White Leghorn pullets, $1 each. Great 
layers. W. E. Mudgett, Mebane, N. C. 


Buy Your Seed Peanuts Now—A choice lot 
of North Carolina Bunch and Valencia’s for 
sale. F, P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C, 





Snow White Indian Runner 
Fawn and white. 
Virginia. 


Mammoth Bronze turkeys, 
well worked, Bert strains. 
Shelbyville, Tenn, 


Cockerels and pullets White and Barred 


ducks. Also 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, 





large bone, 
Claude Jenkins, 

















China pigs. Are you keeping up with the 
movement, More and Better Livestock? If 
so, then place your orders at once for pedi- 
greed rams and pigs. Rams for immediate 





shipment. Pigs later on. L. G. Jones, To- 
baccoville, N. C. 
| POULTRY AND EGGS | 





GAMES 
White and Dark Cornish Indian Games of 
best breeding. Plain View Farm, Byrom- 
ville, Ga. 











LANGSHANS 
Black Langshan Eggs—$1.50 for fifteen. J. 
L. Hardin, Emory, Va. 


LEGHORNS. 


and Eggs—Single Comb 
Brown Leghorns, that will live, grow and 
give satisfaction. Safe delivery guaranteed. 
Sturtevant Bros., Box 60, Kushla, Ala, 


150,000 Baby Chicks for § Sale — Young 
strain Single Comb White Leghorns only. 
Deliveries throughout the year. 10c each in 
any quantity. Hatching eggs shipped prompt- 
ly; never over two days old when shipped. 
Price, $5 per hundred; $2.50 for thirty, and 
$1.50 for 15. We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office 2700 Ave. F., Birmingham, Ala. 


ORPINGTONS 











Baby Chicks 





























Want Good Farm—Work on shares. Ed- - - 

gar Hamlin, Crockett, Texas. Eggs from America’s best strain Buff Or- 
: pingt@éns. E, L. Green, Tarboro, N. C. 
LIVESTOCK Buff Orpingtons—Eggs and stock. Write 
for prices and show record. Bloom Kendall, 
RKSHTRES Shelby N. C. 
BE in White Orpingtons— Hundred breeders, 
Berkshires—C holera immune, bred gilts. | Eggs galore. Midnight Poultry Farms, 
Fox Brothers, Sevierville, 


Tenn, 


Asheboro, N. 





For Sale—Fine Registered Berkshire Boar 
—Age 10 months; first check for $20 gets 














Single Comb Buff Orpingtons—Can supply 
some nice cockerels. 

















3 n Eggs, $1 to $3 per sit- 
him. Martin W. McCarter, Clov er, S. ting. Write for mating list. Claude F, Deal, 
CHESTER WHITE premises 3 M2 
7 = ware = . Single Comb Buff Orpington Chickens and 
‘. had Pig es—Rither se xs a gy ig tl | Bourbon Red Turkeys. Prices reasonable 
ee coe. PACKS Sat: Maine, ee Sy for good breeding stock and eggs. Miss Julia 
and ears, From the most popular blood rones. Topaceovilic. 
lines; $8 per head, Pedigree free. Leo j}: et ee hee 
Handlon, Farmington, Iowa. ROCKS 
DUROC-JERSEYS White Rocks of Quality. Randolph Poul- 
- ~ try Farm, Asheboro, N. C. 
Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—8 weeks 


old. None better. W. O. 


Perkins, Buckner, 
Vir irginia, 





“Duroe Jerseys—Service boars, brood sows 





and pigs. Prize-winning stock, Woman's 
College, Meridian, Miss. 
Will exchange Duroc-Jersey sew to far- 


row in February. Eligible 
young, pure-bred bull. 
W. Cc. Hall, Dillwyn, Va. 


to register, for 
Choice Duroc pigs. 





Buff Plymouth Rocks, 20 fine cockerels $1 





to $3. <A. M. Fentriss, Pleasant Garden, N. C, 
Year-old Barred Rock Cocks—$2 each, 
Thomasville Baptist Orphanage, Thomas- 


ville, N. C. 

Partridge Rocks—W inners 
Memphis, Hopkinsville, 
Miss Stella McGlothlin, 
Tenn. 





at Nashville, 
and Franklin, 1914. 
Route 4, Portland, 





We have ready for shipment twenty pair 
of as fine Duroc-lersey pigs as we have ever 
seen, If, owing to the war conditions, you 
are short on cash, your credit is good with 
us. Write for particulars. Jefferson Farms, 
Albany, Ga. 





0. I. Cc. 
Hogs—All 
c; 


SWINE 


ages. 





oO i Cc. 
Crouse, N. 
For Sale—Pure-bred O. 1. C, pigs. G. T. 


Schooley, The O, I. C. Hog Man, Hamilton, 
Virginia, 


Ramsey Bros., 











POLAND-CHINAS 


Beautiful Pure-bred Barred Rock Cocker- 
els—$3, $5 and $10 each. Sitting eggs—utili- 
ty and fancy—$1.50 and $5 for 15. Mrs. B. 
T, Smith, Carnesville, Ga, 


WYANDOTTES 


White and Partridge Wyandotte hens and 
pullets, $1 and $2 each. Cockerels, $2 to 
$5. B. F. Crutchfield & Son, Thomasville, 
N. C. 

Dispersal Sale—Other business requiring 
my time, will sell at reduced prices all my 
prize-winning White Wyandottes. Write for 
description and price list. R. S. Somerville, 
Mitchells, Va. 














Poland-China 
dollars each. 
Virginia. 


pigs 3 
Clinton J. 


months old, 
Tull, 


Five 
New Church, 

~Tmproved Poland-China Bred 
Pigs, that please, Thomas & 
Round Hill, Va 





Gilts and 
Chamings, 





TURKEYS 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Hillcrest Poul- 
try Farms, Eidson, Tenn, 








Giant strain Bronze Turkeys—Write Sun- 
nyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 





ABERDEE) ‘-ANGU S] 





For Sale—Aberdeen- Angus bulls, the best 
beef breed on earth. Why not improve your 
herds and catch the higher prices for beef, 
which are sure to come from Europe on ac- 
count of the war? $50 up, one to eight 
months, registered. Mail your order today. 
David I. Jaynes, Massaponax, Va. 


wen HOLSTEINS 


Herd—Pure-bred registered 
D. S. Jones, Newport News, 





Beacondale 
Holstein cattle. 
Virginia. 

For Sale—Pure-br« a re gistered Holstein 
bull calves and registered Jersey bull calves. 
Holstein prices cash; Jerseys we will sell at 
farmer's prices, and will take pay in cotton 
at ten cents per pound, Address Occoneechee 
Farm, Durham, N. C, 


JERSEYS 


Sale—Women's ¢ ‘olles ge, Me- 











Milk Cows for en's Col 
ridian, Miss. 





Six bred 
& Sons, 


Jer ey y Bulls and Heifers—R egistered; fine 
Pedigree. Woman’s College, Me ridian, Miss. 


HORSES 


Jersey heifers for sale, 
, Greensboro, Ww. Cc, 


Groome 











Percheron Stallions — Registered, hand- 
some individuals, best strain of the blood, 
breeder’s prices. Angus cattle. Rose Dale 
Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 





Fine 


7 Mammoth Bronze toms, $4 to $5 
each, 


Mrs. J. T. Gooding, Oriental, N. C. 


~ Fine Mammoth Bronze Toms, 
$5-$10. B.C. 








15-18 — 
von Kahlden, Tryon, N. 








Bourbon Red Turkeys—Easy to raise, 
Write for prices. Ida B, Parsons, Lamar, 
South Carolina, 

Mammoth Bronze toms and pullets from 


first prize winners, 
son. Mrs, 


four fairs. Eggs in sea- 
Frede rick Taylor, Vass, N. C. 








Byr rds Giant Mammoth Bronze > Turkeys— 
Special sale on choice toms. Eggs, e. 50 the 
dozen. Byrd Brothers, Salisbury, N. 








Purebred Bourbon 
pair; trio, $10. 
Shamburge Yr, 


Red ———— per 
None finer. Miss Bettye 
Hill's Store, N. 

Fine Mz ammoth Bronze Turkeys—Hens, 13 
to 15 pounds, $3; Toms, 20 to 23 pounds, $5. 
From prize winning stock. Maple Grove 
Farm, Thomasville, N. C 





“Mammoth Bronze 
pound tom, May 
pounds $5 and $6. 
and $4. J. H. 


, Tu urkeys, bred from 40 
hatched, Toms 18-25 
Hens 13-17 pounds $3 
Edwards, Chatham, Va, 


Fullblooded ‘Young — Mammoth Bronze Tur- 
keys for Sale—20-pound toms, $5; 24 to 27- 
pound toms, $7; 13-pound hens, $3.50; 15 to 
17-pound hens, $5. All from first prize win- 
ning stock, and extra prize of $18 lamp. 
Oliver J. Conrad, Winston-Salem, N. C,, 
Route No, 2. 








PEAS 


For Sale—Cowpeas and soy beans. 
Moore, Greenville, N, C 





Hall & 





Wanted to Buy—aAll varieties stock 
table peas. Mail samples with prices. 
freys & Sons, Goldsboro, N. 


and 
Jef- 














nice pups, males, $4; females, $2.50. Otis | Rock, Leghorns, Wyandottes, Orpingtons and POTATOES 
‘Stanton, Tatum, S. C. Anconas, Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. s =a tee Providence, and Porto Rican 
seec otatoes—C ° 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS Bronze Turkeys—Toms $5, hens $3, trios | ready April first, $1is bee thousand 

English Bulls—Sensible kind. Will sell sane om oa 2 ee ee acu McFarren, Foley, Alabama. 

cheap, or exchange for pigs. W. P. Butler, war ng ome — $1. . B. Isler, gewoo sama 

Byromville, Ga arm, Dover, N. C. STRAWBERRIES 

 Parpmers Mapleton Farms offer choice, 200 egg- Strawberry Plants—Excelsior, Klondyke 
Pe ae ae” Write 'P. ide strain, White Leghorns. Thompson’s Barred | Lady Thompson, Bubach, Haverland and 

fr “y *'D nn, N. C . Sch Rocks. Cockerels $1.50; pullets $1 up. J. A. | Gandy, $1.25 1,000. Miller Piant Co., Hick- 
nt ac pnd HEN de Groome, Proprietor, Greensboro, N. C. ory, N. C. 
Southdown Sheep, Essex and Poland- = 





Eggs and Stock—From best Dark Cornish, 
White and Black Orpingtons in the South. 
Free illustrated Poultry Guide. Beverlea 
Plantation, Harry Lee Harllee, Owner and 
Manager, Darlington, S. 





Fine Mammoth Bronze tom, half wild, two 
years old in May, $6. Also 16 Plymouth 
Rock hens and pullets and one cock, hens 
and cock two years old in April, pullets last 
April hatched. $14 if taken at once. Mrs. 
E. G. Heath, Burkville, Va. 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 


Soy Beans for Sale—Write for prices and 
particulars. C, C. Combs, Gum Neck, N. C. 


For Sale—A choice lot of hand whipped 
soy bean seed. F, P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 


Mammoth Yellow Soy “Beans—$1. 60 per 
bushel, f. 0. b., my station. White corn 85 


cents per bushel. J. S. Respess, Pungo, N. C. 
CABBAGE 


Frost Proof Wakefield Plants—70c, 
Eureka Farm, Claremont, N, C. 


Jersey Wakefield Cabbage Plants—By mail, 
1,000 for $1, postpaid; 100 for 15c, postpaid. 
R. O. Parks, Ulan, N. C. 


Frost Proof Cabbage Plants—$1 per thou- 
sand. Parcel post, 25 cents per hundred. 
Southeastern Plant Co., Charleston, S. C, 


Early Jersey Waketield, 
and Drumhead Cabbage 
1,000, delivered. W. W. 
Florida, 





























1,000. 











Early Flat Dutch, 
Plants—$1.25 per 
Mooris, Fort Green, 





Cabbage Plants—Early Jersey 
Charleston Wakefield, Succession, 
Dutch, 75 cents per thousand. 
Salisbury, N. C. 

Frost Proof Cabbage 
thousand; five thousand and 
parcel post, 25 cents per 
W. King, 41 Bee St., 


Wakefield, 
and Flat 
Oaklin Farm, 


Plants 





$1.25 per 
over, $1. By 
hundred, 

Charleston, S. C, 








For Sale—C ‘abbage _ plants—E arly Jersey 
and Charleston Wakefield, $1 per thousand, 
by express or parcel post. Strong, healthy 
plants, grown in the open, cold proof. Thos. 
H. Peters, Norfolk, Va. 














‘abbage Plants—For sale at 
‘ine thousand, Charleston Wakefield 
Early Summer plants, First-class 
Can make prompt shipment. Cash with or- 
der. J. R. Davis, Bartow, Fla. 

Frost-proof Cabbage Plants—Early 
Charleston, Succession, 
lards. Send 60c for 200; $1 for 500, postpaid. 
75¢c for 500; $1 for 1,000; $4 for 5,0000; $7.50 
for 10,000 by express charges collect. Onion 
plants $1.25 per 100. Wakefield Plant Farms, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


sixty cents 
and 
plants, 





Jersey 
Flat Dutch and Col- 





For Sale—Jersey and Charleston Wakefield 
and Early Flat Dutch cabbage plants, $1 
per thousand; 75c in lots of 5,000 or over. 
Will fill orders day received. Also Klondike 
Strawberry plants at $1.50 per thousand. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Elroy’ Bailey, 
Chadbourn, N. C. 


Jouannet’s Frost Proof Cabbage plants are 
known as the best to be had anywhere by 
thousands of experienced buyers, 500, 75 
cents; $1.00 per 1000; 5000 and over, 85 cents 
per 1000. All standard varieties. Beet, 
Lettuce and Onion plants, $1.25 per 1000. 
Large and healthy plants and full satisfac- 
tion — Alfred Jouannet , Mt. 
Pleasant, s. a 











Cabbage Plants—Genuine Frost Proof Va- 


rieties—Early Jersey Wakefield, Succession, 
Flat Dutch, and Early Drumhead, Price, 
500 for $1, postpaid. By express, not pre- 
paid, 500 for 75c; 1,000 to 4,000, at $1.25 per 
1,000; 5,000 to 9,000, at $1 per 1,000; 10,000 
to 15,000 at 90c per 1,000. Special prices on 
large lots. Write for our illustrated catalog, 
which gives a full description of all our 











MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 


We sell and buy all et field seed. 
by Seed Co., Gaffney, S. 


For Sale Seeds—All kinds field and gar- 
den seeds. Write for prices. Kirby Seed 
Co., Gaffney, S. C. 

Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo. M, 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Pure, Reliable Sudan 
pound; ten pounds, 
Joe Mitchell, Manager, Sherman, Texas. 


White English and Blount peach scions 
for January and February delivery. Price 
$2.50 per dozen. E. V. Jordan, Eatonton, Ga 

Wakefield Cabbage Plants—75 
thousand. Oranges, $1.25; 
Tangerines, $3 per box. 
Pine Castle, Florida, 


One Scuppernong, James or Misch grape 
vine when grown will yield twenty bushels 
of grapes annually, worth $20. We will 
ship postpaid ten vines for one dollar. 
Southern Vineyard Co,., Trotville, N. C. 

Macklin’s Plants—Cabbage, Lettuce, Beet, 
Bermuda Onion, and Celery. By express, 500, 
75e; 1,000, $1. 25; ; 5,000, $5. By mail 40c per 
100. Orders booked now for spring delivery 





Kir- 











Grass—Fifty cents 
four dollars, postpaid. 








cents per 
grape fruit, $1.25; 
Fred M, Preston, 











of Sweet Potato plants. Catalog free. Wm, 
Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla, 
Smoke Your Own Tobacco — Interesting 


and of great profit. One-half ounce of the 
best Vuelta-Abajo tobacco seed, and come 
plete instruction for its cultivation, $1 








(pre- 
paid), This is the month for planting in the 
Southern States, F. A. Pinto, Havana, Cuba, 
Box 1368 

I am now in position to make offer on 


Whippoorwill Peas in any quantity, car lots 
or less, by telephone or telegraph, Write 
or wire me for prices. I also have for sale 
all Southern field seeds such as lespedeza, 
oats, soy beans, cotton seed, ete. Pi 
Walker, Seed Broker, Memphis, Tenn. 


Millions ys rosperous Consumers of the 
North stand ready make liberal returns for 
truck, any section cotton states adapted. Do 
you want the money? Two to three crops 4 
year same land. Seeds: 5,200 pounds cucum- 
ber, all varieties, 44ec pound; %4 pound, 14¢; 
6,150 pounds Rocky Ford Cantaloupe, all va- 
rieties, 438¢c pound; % pound, i14¢; 10,566 
pounds Tom Watson watermelon, 40c pound; 
144 pound, 14c; 4,300 pounds Georgia Rattle- 
nake, 35¢ec pound; % pound, 12c; 3,956 
pounds Kolb Gem, Triumph, and Eden mel- 
on, 29ec pound; 4 pound ile; 4,575 pounds 
tomato, all varieties, $1.50 pound; 4 pound, 
40c; okra, all varieties, 25c pound; 4 pound, 
9c; War corn, only absolutely weevil-proof 
variety, most prolific, $3 bushel, $1 peck. 
Postage paid on quarter pound quantities; 





larger quantities, include postage in order, 
if by parcel post, your postmaster giving 
rates. Cheapest high-grade seeds ever offer- 


ed. Directions cultivating, marketing, given 
on receipt 4c in stamps. L, A. Stoney, Allen- 


dale, S. C, 


| MISCELLANEOUS 


Fine Apples—Three dollars per barrel. R. 
F, Jarrett, Dillsboro, N. C. 


Fifty egg incubators, bargain prices. O. 
Thomas, Stuarts Draft, Va. 

Young's White 
Collie pups, $5. 
Maryland. 


Bronze 
one jac k, 














Leghorn April 
Altavista Farm, 


pullets $1. 
Darlington, 





Turkeys; Plymouth Rock chickens; 
three years old, for sale. J. KE 





, oe Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds 55c; 500, $ 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. 

For Sale—Pure-bred White 
cockerels, $1.50 each. Also one 
Coach dog. Shelton West, 














Wyandotte 
pure-bred 
Lumbe orton, WN, < 





“4 ‘yphers Sixty-es gg Incubator ¢ and Model B 
Brooder—Never used but once. Both for 
twenty dollars. T. N. Ross, Nashville, N. C. 





plants and tells how to grow them Pied- 
mont Plant Company, Albany, Ga., and 
Greenville, S. C. 
COTTON 
Toole’s Improved Early Prolific Cotton 
Seed—Ruduced prices. G. L. Toole, Aiken 


South C ‘arolina, 





Sunbeam ¢ Cotton Seed—Resistant $1.50 per 
bushel. Pure, rogued in patch, Thomson 
Earnslay, Griswoldville, Ga. 

CORN 

Seed Corn—White 

A, Gillette, 


Why Buy Corn Wheng You Can 
So Easily?—I will sell one 
lected seed corn for $5, f.o.b. Molena, Ga., 
1.50 per peck. I will tell you how I raise 
50 to 100 bushels per acre, where I used to 
raise 10 to 20. I have a one-horse farm that 
raised 10 bales of cotton and 1,000 bushels 
of corn, And many others can do the same 
thing. If the farmers will raise their corn 
and not buy it, they will get 15 cents for 
their cotton. L. M. Jones, Molena, Ga, 
LESPEDEZA 

Lespedeza—Recleaned, heavy pan_ seed. 
My own growing, price $3.50 per bushel. 
Good reliable seed scarce. Valuable bulletin 
and big illustrated catalog free. Chris. 
Reuter, New Orleans, La, 








and Yellow Prolific, T. 
Franklin, Va. 





Raise It 
bushel of my se- 




















One Cycle Brooder-hatcher - $5, six 
Hatchers $3 each, all good as new. 
asville Baptist Orphanage, 
NN; i 


Cycle 
Thom- 
Thomasville, 





Null’s Famous Melilotus Honey—10-pound 
pail, prepaid any Southern Express Comes 
pany’s office for $1.35. W. D. Null, Demop- 
olis, Ala. 


Scholarship Loan Fund — Repay 
from salary. Positions 
paid, Piedmont 
burg, Va. 





monthly 
guaranteed, Fare 
Business College, Lynch- 





~Books—A big reduction in prices. 
want some good books cheap, 
log. J. F. Gibbs, 421 W. 
more, Md. 


Elgin 16si, 7 jewel Watches, warranted 20 
years, Thin-model Silverine cases, open- 
face, Satisfaction guaranteed. Reduced 
$3.98 Postage 10c, Moffitt, tamseur, } nC 


ye t . T urner’s “Stand: ird North ¢ ‘arolina Al- 
ie for 1915. Seventy-eigth year. More 
complete than ever before. Postpaid for ten 
cents, coin or stamps. Address Turner’s Al- 
manac, Box 373, Raleigh, N. C. 


Poincachateee dts. atatestethata ee 
(See other Farmers’ Exchanges on page 19) 


If you 
send for cata- 
Saratoga St., Balti- 
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Business Talks "or Farmers and 


Farmers’ Wives 





By J. A. MARTIN 











TREEING A COON 


R. CLINTON J. Tull, of New Church, Va., 
writes us under date of December 31: 

“I advertised some setter pups this year 
with you and I could have sold 25 more than 
I had to sell. Two men ordered dogs and 
then sent for another one.’’ 

Things like this tickle me and take me 
back to the days when we kids used to go 
coon hunting. When the dogs scented a 
coon, we would all give chase, but usually 
the coon was gone when we reached the 
tree. However, we didn’t spend much time 
on any one coon and Kept busy for those in 
reach, ’ 

Do you know what it cost Mr. Tull to sell 
those setter pups? A measly little $2. 

What did you get for the bunch, Mr. Tull? 
Then we can figure the profit. 





HURRAH FOR HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 


F YOU want to read something great; if 

you want to get the most for a dime you 
ever got: if you glory in nerve—buy Har- 
per’s Weekly for January 2nd, January 9th, 
January 16th, and then buy a yearly sub- 
scription to that great paper. 

I don’t know George Creel in person, but 
I’d love to meet him and shake his hand, 
He is writing a series of articles for Har- 
per’s which will do a lot toward uncovering 
the patent medicine fraud. 

Years ago Mr. Poe ran an article in The 
Progressive Farmer in which he said: 

“There is a class of miserable medical 
quacks and patent medicine frauds who fat- 
ten on the gullibility of the foolish and on 
the fears of the dying—fiends who coin the 
afflictions of Providence into shekels for 
their coffers, and take the last savings of 
death-bed sufferers in payment of vile and 
worthless nostrums, They disguise poisons 
as “soothing syrups’ for children; make 
drunkards by selling whiskey as catarrh 
medicines; ruin the heart with so-called 
‘harmless’ headache powders and Iver 
stimulants; and buy newspapers into silence 
by advertising contracts,” ; 

Here’s at you, Creel, old man, and may 
you and Harper’s win. When you stand the 
victor with your heel upon the neck of this 
oid scoundrel—Patent Medicine—look up 
and you'll see ‘*Thumbs down.” 

We are for you—body and soul. 





BEAUTIFUL NEW CATALOGS 


VERY year at this time our advertisers 

favor us with their new catalogs. The 
big manufacturers go to an enormous amount 
of trouble and expense to publish their cata- 
logs and they are therefore very fine. I find 
them very interesting and helpful in my 
work as they are beautifully illustrated and 
full of practical, helpful advice, 

I'm sure these firms will be glad to send 
catalogs to our readers if they write saying 
The Progressive Farmer said so. 

Here are a few of those firms who have 

sent us 1915 catalogs: 
M. M. Johnson Iucubator Co., Clay Center, 
Iowa; United Poultry Farms, Hope, Ind.; 
Peter Henderson & Co., 35 Cortland St., New 
York City; J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., 
Racine, Wisconsin; Chris Reuter, New Or- 
leans, La.; Harrison’s Nurseries, Berlin, Md.; 
H. G. Hastings Seed Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Of course, our Southern sesdsmen and 











nurserymen advertise with us regularly, and 
all have excellent catalogs, 


I know of no way to spend a quarter bet- 





ter than for post cards upon which to write 
for advertised booklets, catalogs, ete. Such 
literature is always gladly sent and is val- 
uable reference to have in the home library, 


Get some postals and try this plan, 


A GENEROUS PLAN 


THE Atlanta Agricultural Works, of Atlan- 

ta, Ga., announces in this issue @ very 
liberal and generous plan whereby our read- 
ers can exchange the cotton they are holding 


for implements they need, 





This is really one of the most practical 
methods of moving the crop that has yet 
been devised and, no doubt, it will be taken 





advantage ef by many farmers, who hive 
been wondering how they were going to get 
those implements they need, Be sure to 
read the advertisement and write them for 


details, Also see your merchant. 


IT’S REALLY TRUE 


gN OUR issue of October 17th we carried a 
alf-page advertisem 








it of The Irvington 


Land Company at Irvington, Ala. That 
was our “thome-seekers” special. 

I was down at Irvington early in October, 
I could scarcely believe tie wonderful 





I heard of success people are having 
with citrus fruits in what is known as the 
“Citrus Fruit Belt.” For many years these 


lands along the Gulf Coast were considered 
worthless, but today they are in great de- 
mand and selling at good prices, 

Fertunately, too, the people who are sell- 
ing these lands are living on them, and not 
speculating on increased values. Another 
great thing is that Negroes are not over- 
welcome even as laborers, and the commu- 
nities are all good, 

Mr, Michael J. McDermott, president of 
the Bank of Mobile, sent me a box of Sat- 
suma oranges the other day, and they were 
delicious. We opened the box and distrib- 
uted the contents to our office force, 

If you are looking for a home, you can’t 
beat that Gulf Coast country. It’s going to 
be “New California’ in my opinion, as the 
citrus fruit industry is no longer an experi- 
ment. It’s an assured, 
home-building, community-lifting success. 


money-making, 





“LUCK?” 


NE SUNDAY last ssring I spent the day 
with a farmer in West Tennessee. No- 
ticing a lot of fine chickens, I asked the 
lady of the house if she was having suc- 
cess. She replied: “Oh, pretty good; yet I 
have had lots of ‘bad luck’ from rats. 
That evening I saw her feed them, She 
fed too much, and the birds went to roost 





leaving a lot of grain on the ground. Later 
I saw the negro cook walk to the edge of 
the back porch and throw a lot of bread 
crumbs and table scraps into the back yard. 

Now, is it ‘bad luck’? when people de- 
liberately feed rats this way? 

Next morning early I was up, and I saw 
the old hens wading through wet grass, 
leading their chicks to certain death in the 
cold morning dew. 

No, folks—it isn’t ‘‘bad luck.” 
lect and down-right waste, 


It’s neg- 


If you fed wolves in the pasture they’d 
eat your calves, and if the baby played in 
cold water he'd be apt to die of cold. It’s 
a fair comparison. 





A WORTHY SOUTHERN 
TUTION 


ps A SHAME the way most Southern 
manufacturers keep their light “hidden 
under a bushel basket.” - 

If there were more of them like Couch 
Bros. Mfg. Company of Atlanta, Ga., we 
would keep Southern money in the South 
where it belongs. 

They make dependable, good horse and 
mule collars of our greatest of ail crops— 
cotton, 

And we know, too, that they are fine fel- 
lows to deal with. 


INSTI- 





THE RIGHT IDEA 


NE of the best business men I’ve ever 
known handed me an advertising con- 
tract one day and said: 

“This is a little out of season for me to 
do much business, Martin, but my clerks are 
idle, my stenographers are reading maga- 
zines, my bookkeepers are at the ball game 
and things are moving slow. If you just 
bring me enough orders to let me move 
goods at cost and keep my force busy—I'll 
be happy. We ship good stuff and those who 
buy from us will come back for more. Their 
permanent business and repeat orders will be 
my profit later on.’’ 

We satisfied him and he uses our paper all 


the time. You can’t beat a man like him. 





LITTLE TRACTORS AT LAST 


[* LOOKS as though the tractor manufac- 

turers are going to be able to .nake small 
tractors at last—tractors within the reach 
of even small farmers. 

I know ofa tractor that cost $1,000 that 
can be used for pulling plows, cultivators, 
mowers, harrows, disk harrows, corn plant- 
ers, grain drills, binders, potato planters, 
potato diggers, drags, seeders, hay tools, 
corn pickers, wagons, stone boats, road 
graders, King drags, manure spreaders, in 
fact any implement usually pulled with 
horses. For belt or stationary work it will 
saw wood, pull stumps, run cream separ- 


ator 






feed grinders, corn shellers, shredders, 
ens xe cutters, cider mills, cane mills, hay 
balers, grain dumps, concrete mixers, clover 
hullers, small threshing machines, electric 
light plants, pumps for irrigation plants, ele- 
vatog on any kind of machinery that re- 
quires from one to twenty horse power. 

Truly, here’s : 


chance for coiperative buy- 


ing. Talk to your neighbors. 





A GOOD ALMANAC 

PRE Internatioral , Company, 
Chicago, has just issued their 1915 alma- 
nac. They sent me one. Write for yours. 


Harvester 





Panssiiinindataatil 


(23) 63 


SEED PLANTED IN PLAIN SIGHT 


No Brush and No Metal Cut-off — Never- failing 
Gravitation Selects the Seed poe gee rear Plate carries the 


right before your 

eyes and drops them intothe spout. Special, carefully shaped notches 
made to suit each size and kind of seed. The surplus seed fall 
back into the bottom of the hopper by gravitation. No 
brush or metal cut-off of any kind is used. Therefore, 
there can be no damage to corn or to the most delicate 
seeds, such as Peanuts, i 
There is nothing in the world like this planter. 


IT WILL SURPRISE AND 


SEED PLANTER Ze 
is the most wonderful improvement in seed planters since time began. You will not 
be satisfied to use any other after you see the ‘‘Plain View.’” No thinning and no 
re-planting is needed after using this planter. It is specially made for planting corn,’ 
peanuts, beans, peas, etc., and has a different, specially made plate for each kind of 
seed. Only a few select dealers are allowed to sell Cole Planters. Write for name 
of dealer nearest to you. If you prefer, you can order direct and we will prepay the 
freight. Write for full and free information. Do it now and make yourself glad. 


The Cole Manufacturing Co. 
- Box 300, Charlotte, N. C. 



















AS THE PLANTER 
LOOKS TO THE 






































IMPOSSIBLE 
TO BRUISE 
THE SEED 


















This Big Book 
Crammed Full of 
Tractor Farming 

Facts FREE . 


+ power that is cheapest and best for} 
every kind of farm work. It shows han 












a tractor costs much less to keep than, 
the extra horses you now have to help | 
out on the heavy work. It explains | 
ow a tractor will enable you to 
raise bigger crops. It tells why a r = _— 
tractor will save you hard work. And it backs _ i 
up these facts with reports from men who are already doing it. ee 
Gives Facts About the Design and Construction of Tractors Too 
This book will alxo give you the facts about tractor decign and construction and show you just what you should look for 
in investigating tractors It will also tell you just how Avery “Light-Weight” Tractors and ‘Self-Lifc’’ Plows are built. Dee 
seribes the five sizes of Avery Tractora that make Tractor Farming successful on avy size ferm—large, medium or small. 
Shows how an Avery ‘‘Self-Lift™ Plow sayes you the expense of a man on the p'ow. Gives the special guarantees that back 
them up. Tells how Avery Tractors have been proven out by every kind of test known. Gives you the facts about the 
Avery Company's long experience and how we take care of you after you get an Avery Tractor and Plow. 


Learn About the Best Farm Power Combination 


This bovk will give you valuable information on the farm power question. ite now for the New Dig 


ri 
ot Avery 1925 Tractor and Plow Book, crammed full of Tractor Farming Facts, and study it over before 
spring work commences. Address 
AVERY CO., 2814 lowe St., Peoria, Ili. 
Jobbers: Avery Company of Texas, Dallas, and Beaumont, Tex. 
“One Man’ Outfits 


5 Sizes. Fit Any Farm. 
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increase in value 
@ when 1 
Not only selling price but in working 
ou don’t go at the spring 
work with your winter clothes on— 
then why expect the horse to do so— 
he feels the warm weather just as 


muchas you do. Clipoff his heavy coat 
that holds the wet sweat and dirt. 













EASY A 


It will give him new life and energy. He'll rest better, feel bette.,work 

ter and repay you many times for the little itrequires to clip him. 
Pays also to clip the udders and flanks of your cows—prevents dirt from drop- 
ping into the milk. The best and most generally used clipper is the 


Stewart e-ane Glipping Machine 


Insist on having the Stewart, the machine that turns easier, clips faster and 
closer and stays sharp longer than any other. _ Gears are all cut from 
solid steel bar. They are enclosed, protected and run in oil, little friction, 
little wear. Has six feet of new style easy running flexible shaft and Price only 
the celebrated Stewart single tension clipping head. Highest grade. 50 
et one from your dealer or send $2.00 and we’ll ship C. O. D. for s7 

ce. Money and transportation charges back if not satisfied. == 
CHIGAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., 157 Ohio St., CHICAGO, ILL, 
Write for complete new catalog of horse clipping and sheep shearing machines, Mailed free. 
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They are glad to send it, 


| How to Get the Free 
Pattern 


G Look over the first Copy of Todays Maga- 
zine you receive. Select from the patterns 
\\ \’ described in that issue--the one you would 
\\ prefer—then write to Todays Magazine, Can- 
ton, Ohio, and request them to send it to you. 


\ q@ There is no coupon or printed form to fill 


Not nearly — not fairly — 
but dryly 
waterproof 


in. Your personal request will have their 

prompt and careful attention. 

q This information is for those who tak» ad- 

vantage of our great Three-in-one Dollar 

Offer in which Todays Magazine is included. 
The Progressive Farmer. 

ee —— 


REFLEX 
SLICKER 


The wet weather coat 
for you for good hard 
service. Light weight, 
strong, and big all over 
for comfort. 

$3.00 Everrwhere Protector Hat, 75 Cts. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED Advertising has brought the man in the 


atalog free backwocds in touch with the centres of art 


A J TOWER Co., Boston and literature and business and made him 
° - bat 














POULTRYMEN NOTICE! 

Our annual Poultry Special will be is- 
sued January 30th. 

Send your copy for advertising now. 
Forms close January 20th, so don't wait. 




















feel at home with the world. 
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New underslung shock-absorbing rear springs All iastruments in plein sight 


All electric buttons om steering columa 


Some higher priced cars have neither speedometer 
nor ammeter ! 


order to get the very best and latest automobile 
it is necessary to spend a whole lot of money. 


Nothing could be further from the truth. 


A great many people have the mistaken idea that in 


The Overland type of rear springs is still another 
important and high priced feature. 


The 1915 Overland has all of the very latest 
improvements, comforts and conveniences. 


Yet it costs but $1075! 


The illustrations above are typical of the up-to- 
date features of the entire car. 


See how the springs are placed under the axle; 
that they are Jong, have a very wide opening, and are 
of generous dimensions. Notice that the frame is dropped 
which makes possible a much lower hung and more 
graceful body. The road clearance is not affected. 


The wide opening of the springs permits great 
In one is shown the simplicity, compactness and up-and-down play—the maximum of flexibility. 
completeness of all Overland controls and instruments. F R 

These springs are unusually long; in fact are 
longer, in proportion to the wheel base, than the springs 
used on almost all of the highest priced cars. 


; The complete set, of electrical control buttons, 
is located on the steering column. 





With just a slight pressure of 
your finger you start the car, operate 
the electric head, side, tail and dash 
lights or sound the electrical signal. 


Here also is the high tension 
magneto button and a patented device 
for locking all switches, in or out, so 
that no one can tamper with the 
contrajs. 


Could any other method be better 
or more satisfactory? 


Now take the cowl dash. Here 


Model 80 
5 Passenger Touring Car 


Other Mode! 80 Prices: 


2 Passenger Roadster - © + $1050 
4 Passenger Coupe - - + = $1600 


Model 81 Prices : 
5 Passenger Touring car + - $850 
2 Passenger Roadster + «+ - $795 
Delivery Wegon with closed body $895 


The Overland swivel seat gives 
absolutely free movement of the 
springs, prevents binding and reduces 
possibility of breakage. 


There is not a car on the market, 
regardless of price, that rides smoother 
or easier. 


And these are but several 
examples of Overland superiority ! 


So don’t you, Mr. Buyer, feel 
obliged to buy an excessively high 


Delivery Wagon with open body $850 
Model 82; 
Overland Six « + + + « «© $1475 
All prices f. 0. b. Telede, Ohio 


are four instruments—a high grade 
electrically lighted magnetic speedo- 
meter, an ammeter, a carburetor 
oh fea button and the oil sight 
eed. 


priced car. An Overland gives you 
every practical improvement at an 
exceedingly moderate price. 
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Place your order today. 





Catalogue on request. Please address Depi. 99 
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